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MRS. SETON’S CROSS DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L "gs DIARY.” 


Mrs. Seton was cross this morning. Iknew: I thought she wasn’t eating exactly as she 
she was before I went down, for the house was $ ought; but I suppose no such idea occurred to 
still; as it always is when she, its mistress, § her. 
is cross, as it never is at any other time. 13 “TI hope we shall have our vegetables in 
would have known she was cross, when I saw $ better season to-day than we did yesterday,” 
pale little Johnny, if I had not before. He S she went on, speaking to her husband. ‘It 
was on the landing standing with his hand on : tries me! Nora was up twice yesterday, before 
the balustrade, as if to support himself. For } they got here, to know what she should do. It 
Johnny is never strong; is always sensitive S just spoils my comfort when things go so. I 
and easily made faint and afraid. The break- 3 wish you would charge them to come earlier, 
fast-bell had rung; but he was standing as if$ else not come at all.” 
dreading to go down. , ‘“‘Good morning,” said I to Nora afterward, 

“Good morning,” he said, when I spoke to ; as I was going through to the garden. 
him; but there was no spirit in the accost. $ Good morning!” a high inflexion on “good,” 

He went down with me. ’ the word exploded on a great sigh. 

Mr. Seton said, ‘‘Good morning,” with what; ‘Pleasant, this morning,” added I. 
cheerfulness he could. Mrs. Seton said, “Good: «It isn’t very pleasant ter me.” 
morning,” but faintly, without looking up, with 3 «But it és pleasant, for all that.” 
her lips held together. Mr. Seton tried to talk 3 ‘‘Doesn’t seem pleasunt ter me.” She was 
4 little about our national affairs. But he did : scraping a basin with right good will. ‘An’ 
not care much for the affairs of the nation, this ; this is the reason, Mrs. Seton is cross this 
morning; his own domestic affairs filled his ‘ morning—as she is a good many mornings, ef 
thoughts. ¢ the truth is told.” 

Mrs. Seton, meanwhile, had not spoken; but ! ;  *Weren’t you cross first?” 
by-and-by, still without looking up, she said,: ‘Perhaps I was; but if I was, I couldn’t help 
“That Nora does try me so, is so cross I can’t } it; fer airly, when I was swapin’ the ar’a, an’ 
bear it any longer! It puts me all out of sorts, , do’n’ no one any harm, a man struck his board 
having her so; I haven’t the least patience with : agin’ me an’ a’most knocked me down, an’ told 
anybody, or anything, when she has one of her § $me I must keep out o’ his way then; an’ ef I 
cross spells.” ; felt cross after that, wus I ter tlaan, ma’am? 

“Perhaps Nora has the same excuse,” began : S fer I couldn’t help it!” 

Mr. Seton. Perhaps I hardly need tell my readers that 
“No, she hasn’t; she can’t have!” little Johnny, in his turn, has been cross to 
“Why, perhaps somebody vexed her, as she ; baby to-day; that, soon after breakfast, he be- 

vexes you; and she lost her patience perhaps, {gan with snatching his tin horse away from 

and was cross, and thought she couldn’t help; him, and going to throw it behind the book- 
it.” case, saying, ‘‘Shan’t have it! it’s mine!” 

“I don’t care for that. Noraisa good girl Baby looked up wonderingly a moment, then 
in everything else, but I can’t keep a girl that $ crept laboriously toward another plaything; but 
has her cross fit once a month, or once a week, ; just as his little hand was ready to touch it, 
and I shall tell her she may go. Johnny, take : Johnny sprang forward and carried that off. 
your arms off the table; eat as you ought to!” $ Again baby looked up; looked longer this time 
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and seemed a little discouraged. But he is a He’s torn the cover off one your ‘Petersons’, 
darling baby, good-natured, and sensible as a 5 ° I told ’im you'd slap ’im; but he went.” 

little man. In a short time, he was looking: ‘Oh, Benny, Benny!” said Mrs. Seton, speak- 
round for something else; and, seeing his pretty 3 ing as if her baby were an incorrigible old sin- 
glass ball before the window in the sunshine, 3 3 ner. “Oh, Benny, Benny! you thought mamma 
he brightened, gave a glad cry, and hurried off § , $hadn’t quite enough to-day to trouble her, and 
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toward it. But Johnny seized that also. Poor } 
baby! Now he gave a little sob, for there was 
nothing on all the carpet left ; he looked, after 
he had again studied Johnny’s face awhile. 
Then, in an unlucky moment, his eye fell on 
& low door of the bookcase, which he had $ 
picked open one day when his mother’s back 3 
was turned. He dragged out pamphlet upon $ 
pamphlet that day, had a nice time doing it, 
which now he remembered. His mother pun- 
ished him that day. It cannot be known 
whether baby remembered it; probably he did 
not; if he did, he was not deterred by it. 

When Johnny saw what baby was going to 
do, he said, ‘Ah, sir, if you do that, I guess 
mamma’ll see to you! She told you once not 
to touch that door again! She'll see to you! 
she slapped your fingers then; she’ll slap ’em 
harder this time, for she’s crosser.” 

Baby tried as hard as he could to understand, 
looking in Johnny’s face, but he could not. 

“You may go if you’ve a mind to; J ain’t 
going to stop you; but mamma’ll slap you, you 
see’f she don’t.” 

So baby kept on and picked at the door until 
it opened, revealing its treasures; and then, in 
his thoughtful, busy way, he began dragging 
the pamphlets out. 

«There, sir! you’ve torn one!” said Johnny, $ 
standing back and looking on. ‘Now what'll} 
mamma say? Mamma!” for Mrs. Seton that § 3 
moment entered, ‘see what Benny’s done! ‘ 
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so you must do this! 
I told you I would.” 

So she slapped the darling’s little hand hard. 

Baby, by-the-by, was ten months old; was 
violating a rule that he had never half-under- 
stood, the penalty of whose former transgres- 
sion he had probably wholly forgotten; she, 
thirty years old, had been all the morning in 
rebellion against her Master’s perfect law of 
patience, gentleness, peace, love. But the poor 
woman did not think of that, I suppose. 

Benny cried a long time; sobbed a long time 
after his crying was ended. He sought no 
more for playthings, but clung to his mother’s 
skirts and wanted to be held. 

So, to night Mrs. Seton said, ‘‘I hope I shan’t 
have another such a day as this very soon. 
Benny has worn me almost to death!” 

She hadn’t patience with him in undressing 
him. But I saw her at last, after she had held 
him awhile in his long night dress, kiss him 

softly a great many times; heard her a great 
many times call him, ‘‘Mamma’s angel boy.” 

In conclusion, I must say for Mrs. Seton that 
moods like this come seldom; whether because 
Nora is seldom cross, and the market man 

seldom tardy, I do not know. Nor do I know 
Sexactly how much the good-nature is worth 
that bears no touch without disappearing. Per- 
; haps it don’t stand very high among the records 
in the Lamb’s ‘‘Book of Life.” I don’t know 
how it is, however. 


Now I must punish you; 
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Wines to my feet—I fly, I fly! 
And yet more swiftly do I pass! 

Above me hangs a purple sky, 
Beneath me lies a sea of glass! 


A wondrous current floods my veins, 
I overflow with golden mirth; 

Floating above my griefs and pains, 
I scarcely touch the grosser earth! 


And fast my gay companions glide, 
Than fabled sylphs more airy fleet, 
While Heaven lets fall her starry pride 

To form a pavement for our feet! 


Millions of icy crystals fling 
Their coruscations on the air; 
The flashing skate’s metallic ring 
Breaks into laughter every where. 
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The pure, electric air is fraught 
With all the blessings born of health; 
Here bring your undigested thought, 
And find your souls a noble wealth! 


The stagnant heart and aching brain 
Invite the fury of the Fates. 

What can dispel the dreary pain? 
The silvery music of the skates! 


Away! away! Though garish Day 
Closes her eyes, we, still awake, 

Shall chant a joyous roundelay, 
And skim the surface of the lake. 


Wings to my feet—I fly, I fly! 
And cancelliering do I pass; 

Above me hangs a starry sky, 
Beneath me lies a sea of glass! 
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[Butered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 313. 


XIII. PHILADELPHIA IN 1778. > permanently in the ascendant, went over openly 

Mrs. Martin had not exaggerated, when she: to the king. The ladies of their familes, as a 
had said that the royal officers had turned the : rule, had always been on that side. When the 
heads of most of the fair Philadelphians, those $ wife of Washington passed through the city, 
of whig families not always excepted. In truth, § on her way to join her husband, their lately 
when the war broke out, Philadelphia was the } elected commander in-chief, they very generally 
most aristocratic, probably, of all the American 3 avoided calling on her. Now that the American 
cities. John Adams, on repairing to the first : cause seemed lost, they were more loyal, if pos- 
Congress, wrote home, in amazement, at the § sible, than ever; and toward the royal officers, 
’many of whom united rank to their military 
» position, they were all smiles. The handsomest 
Hancock House, ostentatious and vain as the $ houses in the handsomest city of its time, for 
owner was. ‘The Earl of Carlisle, when he : Jefferson declared Philadelphia handsomer than 
came as a peace commissioner in the very year } London, far handsomer than Paris, were hospi- 


princely style in which the richer people lived; 
there was nothing like it in Boston, not even at 
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of which we are speaking, describes the elegant 
hospitality of the chief citizens. The Marquis 
de Chastellux, who visited Philadelphia as one 
of the French army, was in raptures over the 


tably thrown open to these ever- welcome guests. 
Entertainments made the town as gay as a Eu- 
ropean capital. On their part, the royal officers 
returned these civilities with weekly balls, thea- 

rical representations, and other amusements 


ladies, praising particularly their ease of man- 
ner, their information, and their elegant tastes 


t 
got up for the fair Philadelphians, till, just 
in dress. Mrs. Adams, the wife of the future ; before they finally left the city, they gave the 
President, spoke of the women as ‘‘a constella- ; famous Meschianza, of which ancient ladies in 
tion of beauties.”” The wealthier families, with {our youth, who had figured as belles there, 
the exception of those who were Quakers, and : loved to talk in raptures sixty years after the 
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who did not mingle in society, belonged to the 
Church of England, and had been connected, 
more or less, with the proprietary interest. 
Many of these had traveled abroad, some had 


event. 

Of this fastidious and polished, but selfish, 
society, Miss Erskine, from her father’s posi- 
tion, was unavoidably a member. But not- 


withstanding the reports, which, as we have 
corated, we are told by an annalist of those § seen, had reached Hector at Valley Forge, her 
times, ‘“‘with valuable prints, or copies of the : heart was not interested, either in the gay fes- 
great masters.” The same writer tells us that : tivities, or in any of the heroes of the hour. 
the dinner-parties of the Philadelphia magnates 3 It is true that her engagement to Capt. Mount- 
were famous for choice Madeira and French $ fort was the theme of general rumor. But this 
wines, and for West India turtle. The gentle- : was in consequence of the captain’s undisguised 
men of these families, with but few exceptions, § admiration for her, and of her father’s evident 
either openly favored the royal cause, or prac- ; partiality for the match. The cold-hearted, 
ticed a selfish neutrality. They followed the {ambitious old judge left no means untried to 
example, for instance, of Jadge Erskine, who ; induce Helen to favor the suit of one who was 
privately told one of his old neighbors, over a} next heir to an earldom. In a dozen ways he 
choice glass of South-side, that, ‘‘for his part, § endeavored to influence her, now through the 
he should stick to his ease and his Madeira; } vanity which he believed to be paramount in 
let who would be king, he well knew who would : every female breast, now through some other 
be subject.” $ fancied womanly weakness. He told her how 

But, when the British occupied the city, many s much Major Stanley, “‘who may yet be Earl of 
of these moderates, thinking the royal arms ; Derby, next to the oldest peerage of Pg rank, 


been educated there; and their houses were de- 
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370 THE MURRAYS OF MURRAY HOUSE. 
you know, Helen,” admired her; how Tarleton, ; acquaintances (for society in Philadelphia, in 
the famous cavalry officer, did nothing but talk $ 3 1778, did not exceed that number), who kissed 
of her; how the Marquis of Lindsay, Lieut. Col. § : $ her when they met and vowed eternal friend- 
Harcourt, Sir John Wrottesley, and others,$ship before her face, wondered, behind her 
toasted her as ‘‘the beauty of the town.” But, : back, how Capt. Mountfort could see anything 
most of all, he dwelt on the high connections, } to like in ‘‘that proud Helen Erskine, who was 
the future rank, and the indisputable accom- ; always doing something odd, and different from 
plishments of Capt. Mountfort. ‘‘My child,” : other folk, as if she was better.” Hence it was 
he said, “‘you must dismiss your foolish ro-$ that the report of her engagement had reached 
mance; the captain is such a match as is not $ Hector in so positive a manner. 
likely to offer again: think how all the other } The night Hector left Murray House witnessed 
girls will die of envy!” It was in vain that} a grand entertainment at Judge Erskine’s. Sir 
Helen declared she had disliked Mountfort from $ William Howe and staff were there; and there 
her first interview. ‘I am sure he is treacher- ; also were all the tory families. A few of Helen’s 
ous,” she said; ‘‘I am never deceived in my 3 whig acquaintances had been invited, at her 
instincts.” ‘Spoken like a foolish girl,” cried $ special request, and had, after much solicita- 
the judge; ‘it shows, Miss, how little you know $ : tion, consented to come; though the judge trem- 
of physiognomy, for Capt. Mountfort is the § $ bled lest Sir William should regard this civility 
acknowledged soul of honor.” But Helen was $ : as a proof of his being lukewarm in the royal 
inflexible. She treated the captain with bare $ cause, and even went so far as to apologize to 
civility, and would scarcely have done this, if: the great man, by saying, ‘“‘Old school-mates of 
it had not been for her mother, who, always a ; my daughter, general, we mustn’t be too hard 
peace-maker, and seeing that an open breach } on these girlish friendships.’ It was an enter- 
between father and daughter was inevitable, if; ‘ tainment long remembered, for the judge, wish- 
Helen went too far, besought the latter not to § 3 ing to propitiate the royal general, had spared 
break her heart. ‘It will all come right, by- no expense. Helen, from her position as daugh- 
and-by, my dear,” she would say; ‘‘the captain ¢ ; 2 ter of the host, was compelled to play a con- 
will get tired, or Washington will drive the ; spicuous part in the entertainment. It was the 
British away : ah! if young Hector Murray had é fashion then, in Philadelphia, for each gentle- 
only kept out of this war; it used to be the : man, on such occasions, to attach himself to 
wish of my heart to see you two married; but} some one lady, whose cavalier he remained 
God’s will be done!” ‘ throughout the evening; and Judge Erskine 
Helen did not, among her intimates, disguise ; took good care that Capt. Mountfort should 
her sympathies for the colonists. She was { occupy this relation to Helen, since it would 
known, in consequence, to the royal officers, : : give even greater currency to the report of 
as ‘the fair rebel.” One of the wittiest of : their betrothal, and so help, he thought, to 
them had tried to rally her on her sentiments, : ® bring about that result eventually. Helen was 
but had met such a rebuff, that the scheme had : secretly annoyed at this arrangement, which 
not been tried again. ‘Before such eyes as} she saw through, but could not prevent. It 
yours, Miss Erskine,” he had said, ‘no soldier 3 determined her to run every risk of her father’s 
could stand. If your Mr. Washington had had 3 ‘ displeasure, by giving the captain a positive re- 
you in the van at Brandywine, he might have $ ’ fusal, if he offered her his hand, which she had 
converted a retreat into a victory.” ‘You ran $ a premonition he would attempt, that night. 
away fast enough at Trenton and Prinesten, § ‘Nor was she mistaken. The captain had, by 
my lord,” was the retort, ‘without having to : this time, become so passionately in love, that 
flee from my eyes.” But her partiality for} he resolved to put himself out of suspense, even 
Hector was the secret of her own heart. Not : at the chance of a rejection. He had, lately, 
even her mother suspected it; and her father, } begun to have a suspicion that the young officer, 
though he occasionally had misgivings on the} with whom he had fought his duel,.had been 
subject, soon dismissed them, for his cold, sel- : more than a common acquaintance of Helen. 
fish nature could not understand how any one : There were not wanting envious belles to whis- 
could be faithful to the absent and unfortunate. } , ‘per to him, that, before the war broke out, 
Thus, though Helen still was a patriot, and} there had been talk of a marriage between Miss 
though Capt. Mountfort never had any chance} Erskine and young Mr. Murray. The quick 
of success, she enjoyed, generally, the reputa- indignation, which the American had shown at 
tion of being his affianced bride, and was en-} his free use of Helen’s name, seemed to favor 
vied and abused accordingly. Her dear fifty ‘ this supposition. Such an attachment, if secretly 
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reciprocated by the young lady, would account ; if I’d heard of it: faith! it was as much as I 
for her indifference to him; and the thought $ could do to answer composedly; but I don’t 
made him mad with jealousy. Now Mountfort, : think she suspected me, and she evidently be- 
when he had boasted of Helen’s liking to him ; lieved the whole story to be a fabrication. And, 
in New York, had given way to a momentary : now I come to think about it, she can’t be in 
temptation to annoy his auditors: the fact was, 3 love with the fellow; for she wasn’t the least 
much as he had been devoted to her, she had 8 bit embarrassed, when she mentioned his name: 


repelled him then, as since. And in this asser- : 
tion, as in his subsequent escape, he had justi- $ 
fied Helen’s instinct, and refuted the judge’s 
and the world’s opinion, that he was ‘the soul 
of honor.” 

“I have long watched for an opportunity like 
this,” he said, when he had succeeded in get- 
ting Helen, for a moment, into a little side- 
room, which she occupied as a sort of boudoir. 
“You must have seen, from my manner, ever 
since we first met, now a year ago, how much 
Tlove you " 

“Capt. Mountfort,” said Helen, who had 
listened up to this point, impatiently, and now 
interrupted him, ‘I cannot hear such language. 
You will do me the justice to admit that I have 3 
never encouraged you.” 

“TI do,” answered Mountfort, abashed. ‘But, 
my dear Miss Erskine, is there no hope in the ° 
future? If,”’ he continued, eagerly, ‘‘the most ; 
devoted and persistent devotion es g 

“Again I say I cannot listen to such lan- 
guage,” said Helen, and she moved toward the 
door. 3 

“Stay a moment, only one moment!” ex- { 
¢laimed Mountfort, interposing to prevent ; 
egress. ‘‘Is there no prior preference?” $ 

“That is a question,” replied Helen, draw- } 


ing herself up with severe dignity, ‘which you } 
3 
S 
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have no right to ask, and which I certainly ¢ 
shall not answer. Let me pass.” $ 

Mountfort, baffled in every way, was almost ; 
beside himself with rage. But he was com- 
pelled to conceal his feelings, for his own sake, 
and no one, for the rest of the evening, was 
more brilliant than he. 

“Deuce take the witch!” he said, that night, 
when he returned to his quarters, “I “wish I 
could get her out of my mind. But there’s § 
Some consolation in knowing, that if she did $ 
love this Murray, he’s dead and buried, and 3 
ean never be hers. I should have liked to tell ; 
her so much, but there’s a part of that affair I 
don’t care about having known, or Sir William 
might look black on me. For that reason, I’ve 
hever dared to tell how I got off from the rebels 
at Brandywine, nor say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ when I’ve 
been asked if I knew anything of this duel in 
which Mr. Murray is said to have been hurt. I 
temember Miss Erskine herself once asking me } 


e 
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or, if she is, she’s as secret as the Sphinx, and 
curse her! she bewitches one as completely.” 

So saying, in the worst of humors, he betook 
himself to bed. 


XIV. MAJOR ANDRE. 

Heten was sitting in her room, the day but 
ne after Hector’s arrest, when the servant an- 
ounced Mrs. Martin. As such an event asa 
isit from the housekeeper of Murray House 
had never before occurred, she rose in some 
trepidation, her heart divining, instinctively, 
that the good lady was the bearer of ill news. 

“Is anything the matter with the major or 
his sister?” she asked, assisting to remove her 
guest’s shawl. ‘I see, from your face, that 
something has gone wrong.” 

‘No, no,” answered Mrs. Martin, with emo- 
tion. ‘I wish I had no worse news than that 
the major had a fit of the gout, or Miss Murray 
a turn of rheumatis. It is about Master Hector 


450 


s 
I came to see you.” 


” 


“What about him? He is not She 
stopped, she could not utter the word “dead!” 
But she went on hurriedly, ‘There was a re- 
port here that he had been shot in some low 
duel, but I did not believe it, for nobody seemed 
to know anything about it.” 

‘*No,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘he is not dead 
—yet ig 

‘“‘What do you mean?” cried Helen, in an 
agony of suspense. 

‘‘He is a prisoner here in the city.” 

“One of those taken in the late skirmish?” 

‘No, no. Would to God he was! He was 
caught, night before‘last, entering the lines.” 

Helen turned as pale as death and sank into 
a chair. 

“‘Is—not that—considered,” she stammered, 
chokingly, ‘‘being a spy?” 

“TI believe it is.” 

«And the penalty—is—death ?” 

“Yes!” 

For a minute, Mrs. Martin thought that 
Helen was dying. She sprang up, ran to the 
sufferer, threw open the window, and sprinkled 
Helen’s face with water, crying, ‘*Deary me, 
deary me! don’t take it so hard, Miss Helen, 
for something may be done for him yet.” 

Gradually Helen revived. 
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“How did it happen?” a aii, making no 3 
apology for her emotion. 

Mrs. Martin, in reply, described the appear- 
ance of Hector at Murray House, his purpose 
in visiting Philadelphia, and his promise to re- 
turn within twenty-four hours. 

“So I waited last night,” she concluded, 
“from early candle-light, till after daybreak, 
but he didn’t come. Fifty times, during the 
long, still hours, Miss, when everything was § 
so quiet you might have heard a pin drop, I 
thought his step was coming up the gravel- 
walk, and I undid the door to let himin. As$ 
soon as I could, this morning, I left home. At 
the guard-house, a mile below our house, where $ 
I stopped to show my pass, people were talking 
of a spy that had been taken near there, the 
night before last, and sent in to Philadelphia. 
He was, they said, an American officer, and I 
soon found out it must be Master Hector, and 
nobody else. So I went, at once, to head-quar- 
ters, where I learned all.” 

“You do not go on,” said Helen, pale as 
death. ‘Tell me the worst.” 

‘‘He is to die, to-morrow, at sunrise.” 

Helen did not faint away this time. The 
first shock had passed, and her naturally ener- 
getic character had rallied. It was not a time 
for womanish fears, but for prompt, vigorous 
action. 

“This shall not be, this shall not be,” she 
cried, starting up, and looking for her walking 
attire; ‘“‘they dare not doit. Heisnospy. It 
was to see me, you say, he came. He shall not 
suffer for my sake. Did he not tell them why 
he came?” 

She had been eagerly tying on her hat, before ; 
the glass, as she spoke, while the sentences : 
came forth in broken snatches; and she now 
turned suddenly on Mrs. Martin. 

“‘T did not see him,” answered Mrs. Martin, 
bewildered and frightened by her manner. ‘But ' 
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: “No. He couldn't say weet ieee him, 
8 except that he wasn’t a spy. I met such a civil, 
: handsome gentleman—a Major Andre, I heard 
é him called—who told me all about Master Hee- 
3 tor, and seemed so sorry. He got me the pass, 
3 and when he was gone for it, another officer 
’ said to me it was a favor nobody else could 
’ have obtained, for they were very strict about 
: such things. He was leaving the house, when 
3 I was talking to the sentinel, and heard the man 
< refuse to let me in. When he learned I had 
; been Master Hector’s nurse, he asked me to 
$ walk into a parlor, sent for a glass of wine for 
< me, and was as kind as if I had been his own 
§ mother, God bless him!” 

By this time Helen had arrayed herself in 
he black silk hat and cloak, which was the 
ashion of the period. Her eye was brilliant 

vith excitement. Her hands trembled with 

agerness as she drew on her gloves. 

“*Come, let us go,” she said. ‘I will see Sir 
William Howe myself. I will tell him why Hee- 
or, Capt. Murray, I mean, entered the lines.” 

Mrs. Martin gazed on her in surprise. Be- 
fore the quick energy and heroic aspect of the 
young girl, the more tardy old housekeeper 

stood lost in admiration. Helen misinterpreted 
her hesitation. 

“‘You do not think it unmaidenly?” said she, 
coloring violently. ‘But what care I what 
others may say? I cannot be his murderer!” 

“T was not thinking of it, my dear Miss, 
said Mrs. Martin, rising. ‘‘I was blessing you, 
in my heart, for what you said. Let us go. 
You can save Master Hector, if any one can.” 

“T have met Major Andre,” said Helen, 
talking hurriedly. ‘‘He dined here, with the 
‘general, a few days ago. He is Sir William 
3 Howe’s favorite, and can get us speech of the 
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‘general. He has a noble heart, it is said, and 
Swill not misinterpret me. This way, my dear 
* Mrs. Martin; it is better to go out by the gar- 


I got a pass to do so, to-night, for, in case of } den-gate; we shall be less noticed: and the way 


the worst, I knew he would like to have me: 
visit him. 
you, and maybe the judge could do something ¢ 
for him.” 

‘No, no, my father will not interfere, there 3 
is no hope in that direction,” said Helen, hur- 
riedly opening a drawer, in a lofty walnut press, 
which, with its bright brass handles and ela- $ 
borately carved feet and top, stood between the : 
windows. ‘I never knew any one speak so 
strongly against another as my father against : 
Mr. Murray, since this unfortunate war. But : 
you have not answered my question. Didn’t Mr. 
Murray tell them why he entered the lines?” 


is shorter.” 

With rapid steps, with which the old house- 
: keeper, tall as she was and still active, could 
‘hardly keep pace, Helen threaded the smaller 
Sand less frequented streets, keeping her face 
concealed as much as possible. After a ten 
\ minutes’ walk, they came out, on Pine street, 
N § opposite St. Peter’s church, which stood then, 
$as now, amid its patriarchal trees, solemn and 
: still, one of the few churches in cities realizing 
the idea of a house of God. A short walk now 

brought them to the head quarters of Sir Wil- 
‘liam Howe, which had been established, near 
S by, in the mansion of Gen. Cadwalader, 4 


s 
N 
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I thought I would come and see $ 
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patriot officer now absent in the army of Wash- ; “It is about my poor boy,” said the house- 
ington. 3 keeper, rising and curtesying, ‘‘that we have 
Fortunately for Helen, the crowd of order-} come, major. Captain, Mr. Murray, I mean, 
lies, aids, and other persons usually lounging } had a sister, who was Miss Erskine’s dearest 
about the entrance, was, at this hour, absent, ; friend. The families have always been inti- 
so that she was not subjected to the curious : mate, and Miss Helen thinks, if she could see 
stare of strangers, which she had so much § the general, he might, perhaps, spare the young 
dreaded. The same sentry, too, was on duty, : man’s life.” 
who had stopped Mrs. Martin, and recognizing It struck Major Andre as singular that Judge 
the latter admitted her, with Helen, immedi- : Erskine himself had not come to intercede for 
ately, bidding an orderly, who opened the door, } the captive; and he promptly suspected the true 
to call Major Andre. state of affairs. But he was a gentleman, by 
Though the room into which the two women $ instinct, and he knew the delicacy of Helen 
were ushered was unoccupied, Helen instinc- would shrink if she divined what was passing 
tively shrank into the shadow, and turned her $ in his mind: so he said, quickly, 
face away from the door, lest some chance: ‘Nothing more natural, nothing more indi- 
officer should look in and recognize her; for, } cative of the tender and true hearts your sex 
in consequence of her father’s position, she 3 all have, Mrs. Martin. I will see the general 
had already met many of the military family 3 - immediately. You will not, I trust, Miss Ers- 
of Sir William Howe. It was not until she \ kine,” and he bowed again to Helen, ‘‘have 
heard the voice of Major Andre, that, with a: S long to wait, and meantime I will take care no 
beating heart, she came forth from her ob- : one intrudes on your privacy.” 
scurity. “Bless his heart!” cried the housekeeper, 
This young officer, whose subsequent fate { when the door closed on him; ‘‘what a good, 
has thrown a melancholy and romantic inte-? handsome gentleman he is! Not a bit like most 
rest about his name, was, at this time, in his$ of thé others. Take courage, dear Miss Helen, 
twenty-sixth year. In stature he was about: for if the general resembles him, or his word 
the middle height, and graceful in every ges- : can do anything, and they say he is all power- 
ture and movement. His features were almost } ful, Master Hector will be pardoned.” 
as delicate as those of a woman. It was im-? In about half an hour, which, however, 
possible to look into his face without feeling ; seemed an age to Helen, Major Andre returned. 
that intellect, refinement, and a tender heart, 5 ‘The general will see you now, if you please, 
were each prominent points of his character. ? Miss Erskine,” he said, ‘‘and I will, if you per- 
Yet there was no lack of manliness either in { mit me, conduct you myself. Mrs. Martin is to 
his expression. High courage, daring ambi- } wait here.” 
tion, and strength to endure as well as to: Helen could thank him only by a look. The 
achieve, were all written in that strikingly ; long suspense, and now the near prospect of 
beautiful countenance. His naturally elegant ; 3 the interview with Sir William Howe, had quite 
aspect was set off, in the eyes of Helen and ; unnerved her, and she trembled, undisguisedly, 
Mrs. Martin, by the comely fashion in which } as she rose. 
his hair was powdered and tied in a queue be-} ‘Be of good cheer,” whispered Andre. “The 
hind, and by the gorgeous scarlet uniform which : 3 general is kind-hearted. I will be in waiting 
he wore as an officer in the royal army. He to conduct you to Mrs. Martin when you leave 
bowed low to Helen, recognizing her at once, : his presence. Speak boldly.” 
but with a look of surprise, asking, in a voice: With these words, he opened the door of the 
as musical and modulated as that of a woman, { commander-in-chief’s apartment, and ushered 
in what way he could be of service to her. As Helen in. 
he spoke, the smile that lightened up his face, 
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XV. SIR WILLIAM HOWE. 


eyes, which had made Helen, as it made so Magsor Anpne had interested himself for Helen 
many others, feel strangely sad at their first § to an even greater degree than his modesty would 
interview ; for, like the eyes of Charles the First, } permit him to confess. His own life had not been 
they seemed to prophesy an early and violent § without its romance. His attachment to the fair 
death. > Honora Sneyd, though it had been unrequited, 

Reassured as Helen was by the delicate tact of} $ and though she had afterward married Mr. Edge- 
his manner, she was still too confused to speak, § $ worth, the father of the celebrated Maria Edge- 
and fortunately Mrs. Martin came to her aid. worth, had left him full of sympathy for the 
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374 
unfortunate. That Helen was attached to the ¢ but he rose immediately, and, though he ordered 
prisoner he had no doubt. That her attach- $a chair to be handed to her, remained standing 
ment was not favored by her father he strongly ; 3 himself during the interview—a civil intimation 
suspected. No case more potent could have ap- : that he desired it to be as short as possible. He 
pealed to him. He had, therefore, during his ‘was tall and portly, full six feet in height, and 
half-hour’s absence, used what influence he: of stately and dignified manners. Helen had 
possessed with Sir William Howe, to induce the met him before, as we have said; but his im- 
latter to grant Helen’s petition. ; posing presence impressed her now more than 

But his usual success had not crowned his: ever. The sullen family gloom, which all the 
efforts. The general was not ordinarily a severe ; Howes inherited, was more visible in his face, 
man, if misfortune could but force itself into } this morning, than usual, and it made Helen’s 
his presence; his natural indolence, which made heart sink within her. She hesitated, in em- 





him leave so many things to his cruel provost- 
marshal that he ought to have supervised him- 
self, prevented this. But on the present occasion 
there were many reasons why he was not in a 
mood for mercy. In the first place he was suf- 
fering under an indigestion, the result of one 
of those feasts, the day before, of which he was } 
so fond. In the second place complaints had } 


: barrassment, for some time, till the general 
; kindly came to her aid. 

“IT am sorry to see you so distressed, my dear 
young lady,” he said. ‘Major Andre tells me 
that you and the prisoner were old friends and 
neighbors, which, naturally, makes you soli- 
citous for his safety. It was womanly and 
‘ noble to come here to intercede for him; and I 
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been made to him, from various quarters, that ; am, believe me, disposed to strain a point in 
his troops were plundering in the city, and, as} your favor; but your own good sense must tell 
he desired to conciliate the inhabitants that re- ; you that, in these matters, private inclination 
mained, this had temporarily soured his temper. ; must often give way to public duty.” 

In the third place—and this, unfortunately, bore ; In spite of all this urbanity, Helen fancied 
on Hector individually—the patriots were de- ; she saw, on the part of the speaker, a settled 
clared to have a plot for burning the city, and } ; purpose to evade her request and get rid of her 
as the prisoner had obstinately refused to say $ as soon as possible. This fear gave her courage 
what brought him to Philadelphia, he was be- to speak. 

lieved to be the leader in the conspiracy. As; ‘It is no ordinary inducement, as you may 
Sir William had ordered a couple of his own ; suppose, Sir William,” she said, ‘that leads me 
men, who had been caught in the act of plun- ; to seek this interview. But of all Mr. Murray’s 
dering, to be hung, he felt little disposition to : former friends in this city I am the only one 


listen even to his favorite aid, when the petition 
was, that he should spare an enemy’s life. 

“It cannot be,” he had said, at last, almost ' 
gruffly; ‘‘and I wonder that you ask it. 
enemies at home would have it all out in Par- 
liament, if I was to pardon this young rebel 
under the circumstances. 
a loyal subject is only an ‘aggravation of his 
crime. His education, his esprit du corps, ought 
to have taught him better. For God’s sake! let 
the higher classes be faithful to each other, in 
these leveling and revolutionary times, or we 
shall all go down, in company—monarchs, 
nobles, gentry, church, everything!” 

So Andre had given up in despair. He knew 
that nobody could be more inflexible, if he chose, 
than Sir William; but he knew also that the 
general had a tenderer heart than the world 
gave him credit for, and he trusted that Helen, 
in person, would have better success. It was 
not often, indeed, that the general could resist 
@ woman’s supplication. Haughty as he was 
usually, to the sex he was always gentle. 

Sir William was sitting when Helen entered; 


My ; : 


: left. It is, peculiarly, my duty, also, to interest 
; myself for him; for it was to gain a personal 
‘interview with me that he ventured to break 
your lines. There was, I can assure you, no 
$ political or military purpose in his visit. His 
‘ old nurse, who is now waiting without, saw him 


His being the son of § the night before last, and to her he confided che 


‘real design of his coming. He may have been 
$ foolish and rash, but not criminal.” 

. The confusion, with which she made this 
avowal, only heightened her beauty; and Sir 
William thought to himself that he had never 
seen any one so lovely, not even the famous 
Lady Sarah Lennox herself, who, gossip said, 
had come near to being queen of England, but 
who lived to a higher destiny, since she became 
the mother of the Napiers. But for the influences 
which we have described, he would probably 
have yielded to that pleading face. But they 
rendered him inflexible. 

‘TI suppose this nurse was the person for 
whom Major Andre obtained a pass to see the 
: prisoner?” he asked. 
> «Ves! eagerly said Helen. 
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will see “ey she will assure you that the pur- ; ; of the necessity, which, dierntin would have 
pose‘ of Mr. Murray, in visiting Philadelphia, : ; been imperative, of executing a painful duty.” 
was private, not public, as I have said.” ’ Helen rose, at these words, feeling that the 
To do Sir William justice, he was moved by $ interview was over. 
the earnestness of Helen. Nor did he doubt “If,” resumed Sir William, desirous of soften- 
that she sincerely believed all she said. But as } 3 ing still further his refusal, ‘‘ you wish to see re 
a military commander he had become familiar , prisoner, I will, to that extent, gratify you.” 
with the adoption of so many disguises, in order} Helen nodded, mechanically; for she could 
to obtain access to valuable information, or carry not speak. This very offer was a proof, if any 
out some secret plot, that he did not, even for an 3 had been needed, that all hope was over. 
instant, believe that our hero’s real purpose was} The general hastily wrote the pass, folded it, 
to see the girl only. Without a particle of ro- ‘ and handed it to her, respectfully. 
mance in his disposition himself, it was impos- ; Passively Helen took the paper, moved toward 
sible for him to understand a character like } the door, and courtesied, as Sir William himself 
Hector’s. He answered, therefore, evasively, } opened it with a bow. How she succeeded in 
“I do not doubt your word, my dear Miss $ doing this she never afterward remembered. 
Erskine; and were I responsible only to myself § ’ Major Andre was slowly pacing up and down 
for what I do, as commander-in chief of his : the hall without. He flew to receive Helen, and, 
majesty’s forces, nothing would give me greater } by his soothing, gentle, considerate manner, he 
pleasure than to discharge the prisoner. But silently strove to comfort her. Helen trembled 
I cannot act in this matter according to my pri- $ 80 violently that she could hardly walk, and, | 
vate feelings. The young gentleman has violated ’ when she reached the parlor, where Mrs. Martin 
g young g 3 
the laws of war, with a full knowledge of what { was waiting for her, sank into the first chair that 
he was doing, and the times are such that an $ presented itself. 
example is indispensable. If, indeed,” he added : Major Andre had not needed to be informed of 
P Pp ’ N 
moved, and wavering, for a moment, by Helen’s $ the ill-success of her mission. He had caught 
distress, ‘any well-known and loyal citizen will : the morose and irritated look of his chief, as 
come forward and pledge himself for Mr. Mur- the latter parted from Helen at the door; and 
ray’s future good-behavior, I may, perhaps, find ; he knew that he should feel the full effect of the 
an excuse to be lenient. There is your father; 3 general’s anger, at their next interview. But 
his principles are satisfactory; and, by-the-by, $ he thought nothing of this now; for his sym- 
I wonder the judge did not come himself, in- } pathies were entirely engrossed by Helen, who, 
stead of sending you. Surely he need not have $ $ he saw, was endeavoring to summon all her for- 
feared but that he would be welcome.” titude to conceal her feelings from him. With 
When Sir William spoke thus, it was in entire ‘ ’ an almost feminine instinct, he realized that his 
innocence of Judge Erskine’s hostility to Hector. } absence would be what she would most desire, 
He was too well-bred, had he known the truth, ; since then only Mrs. Martin would witness her 
needlessly to lacerate Helen’s feelings. : emotion; and, under pretence of being wanted 
Helen blushed crimson as she answered, $ by his chief, he excused himself from further 
“My father, alas! sees nothing but evil in : attendance on the ladies, first pouring out for 
those who are in arms against the king. There $ Helen, however, and offering to Mrs. Martin for 
is not, in all Pennsylvania, one who would be s her, a goblet of water, from a massive silver 
less likely to intercede for Mr. Murray.” ; pitcher that stood ona salver in the apartment. 
The real truth now began to break on Sir} As Major Andre had expected, he found Sir 
William. He was sincerely grieved that he had } William, when he attended the general’s sum- 
said anything to pain his fair guest. Inwardly ; mons, angrier than he had ever seen him be- 
censuring Andre for having subjected him to fore. The young officer had to listen, for full 
this interview, which was the more annoying § ten minutes, to the irate reproaches of his chief, 
to him because of his naturally indolent benevo-: ‘To put an end to such annoyances in the 
lence of heart, he hastened to say what he could : future,” said Sir William, in conclusion, ‘I for- 
to console Helen. : bid you ever again to introduce a lady to me on 
“Well, well, my dear young lady,” and, as : ‘such a mission. And as for this young apostate 
he spoke, he respectfully took her hand, ‘do {and rebel, who has been the cause of all this 
not despair. I am, as I have already said, $ ; trouble, send Cunningham word to ae him 
not omnipotent in affairs of this kind. But} executed at day-break in the morning.” 
I will see what can be done. Your visit has} (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
gone a great way, I assure you, to relieve me: 





HOW THEY MADE IT UP. 
BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“T can’r endure him! Don’t talk to me, Lizzie! § done a harum-scarum thing, since he came, that 
I tell you he is perfectly hateful! I’ve flirted; he has not caught me in the act. I was in the 
with him till my head ached; played for him; $ S hay- -loft, last week, looking for eggs, and he 
sang at him; romped, or been dignified till my e came in below to order the carriage; so, just to 
wits were fairly bothered how to create a new; scare him, I dropped that immense pitch-fork 
sensation—and the wretch sits staring at me as § $ within an inch of his toes, and he took it up as 
if his eyes were made for nothing but to see’ < coolly as if it had been a straw, and said, ‘That 
with!” Sis dangerous sport, cousin!’ The day I took 

“Well, Nettie, what are his eyes made for?” {little Bobby Hays, our washer-woman’s brat, 

“Such eyes as his were made for a thousand : out, in front of me, for a ride on Goodwill, of 
things—great black ones with such long silky © course, I met cousin Leigh; and when I tumbled 
lashes! Why, he could make no end of a com- $ down with old Mrs. Jenkins’ soup, and made a 
motion in the feminine feelings with his eyes ; perfect figure of myself, there was Leigh, wait- 
alone. What are they made for? They are } ing to pick me up. I never scramble over a 
made to say unutterable things, to look a mil- § ° fence that he is not on the other side, with a 
lion varying emotions, to raise with fervor, to; d'Orsay bow, for my especial benefit; and as 
cast down with modesty, to melt with feeling ? sure as I dare to climb a tree, or undertake the 
or flash with pride; and, upon my word, I don’t least bit of a frolic, his most magnificent high- 
believe the man has the slightest idea that they ; 3 ness is the first object to greet my eyes. Lizzie, 
were made for anything but the convenience of § I wonder if I couldn’t make him jealous! I 
seeing! And to think that I am engaged to} mean to try! Will Dehaven came home, yester- 
him!” ; : day, and is all ready to fall at my feet!” 

“I thought you could break the engage- ‘*Will Dehaven is a brainless fop.” 
ment?” ‘‘He knows how to use his eyes if he is, and 

“And lose every penny of my property—to 3 is the best fun in the world.” 
say nothing of bringing the whole family about 3 ‘‘Take care! Nettie, take care! You are play- 
my ears. No, uncle Will portioned off Briardale ; ing with edged tools. You may offend Leigh 
to us, if we took it together; if not, it is to go } forever.” 
to some forty-ninth cousin who lives in Wis-$ «Zant mieux! I hate him!” And Nettie 
consin. So, down comes my sharer of this dashed out of the room, leaving her lame 
world’s goods, and, in a most matter-of-fact {cousin and confidante aghast at her sudden 
way, says, ‘I think we had better be married ; outburst. 
in the autumn, Nettie!’ and I, like an idiot, : In the parlor the merry beauty found her 
said, ‘Very well!’” ’ stately betrothed, his large white eyelids closed 

“He is very handsome!” over the useless eyes, and apparently fast asleep. 


“So is father’s bust of Napoleon. Lookslike; ‘I wish I had a fool’s cap; I’d put it on and 
him, by-the-way; and one has about as much 3 : see if that would astonish him when he woke,” 
animation as the other. The most provoking : she said. 
thing about him is, that he will never do any-$ ‘Not in the least, if I knew it was there be- 


forehand,” said Leigh, lazily opening his eyes. 


thing that is not perfectly proper or dignified. 
‘‘How dare you pretend to be asleep?” cried 


I never see him take a glass of water without 
a desire to tip the whole of it down his neck, { Nettie, indignantly. ‘I might have talked 
and see him jump; though, for that matter, he ; secrets!” 
wouldn’t jump if I did. Iputapininthearm{ “TI should not have listened.” 
of the rocking-chair, yesterday, and, instead of} ’ «Oh! of course not. Nothing half so naughty 
yelling when he leaned on the point, he quietly } ; ‘ could occur to you!” she said, rather sneeringly. 
took it out, walked over to my work-box, and ’ 3 “I trust that nothing dishonorable could,” 
deposited it there, as if pins, point up, were the; ’ was the quiet reply; though, for a moment, his 
most every-day-matters in the world. I haven’t ' cheek crimsoned with vexation. 
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‘J wena your pardon. I “aid not mean to us so ; the nobleness of his nature, more na his nies 
rude,” said the frank little penitent, holding out } ’ for you. He has so hoped that you would let 
her hand. — own generous, frank nature show you the 

He only bowed gravely, and, snatching away } folly of your frivolous ways - 
the rejected hand, she threw herself down on } “I have had one lecture, Lizzie, pray spare 
the piano stool and worked off her pique in a} ‘me a second. Leigh Harrison may seek some- 
stormy polka. The afternoon was just shading } where else a wife as cold and censorious as 
into evening, and, as the shadows gathered, the > himself.” 
wild girl’s inner self began to develop its beau- “And you?” 
ties in the softening music. The polka went off} ‘‘Oh!” with a nervous laugh, ‘‘he has kindly 
into a dream-like waltz, and one of Beethoven’s } indicated my future for me.” 
sonatas followed, till, as the room grew almost 3 ‘Nettie, you will not marry Will Dehaven?” 
dark, the subduing influences became stronger, 3 ‘‘A brainless flirt! No! though Leigh flat- 
and she began to play one of Doehler’s exqui- tered me enough to think we are well mated. 
site nocturnes. The rippling notes fell softly ; Hush! not another word. He thinks to mortify 
from her little fingers, filling the room with a ; me by his rejection; he shall see how gladly I 
melody of touching sweetness. As the last note { accept my freedom;” and Nettie left the room 
died away she began to sing, not as Leigh ; as abruptly as she had entered it, to fly to her 
had ever heard her before, stormy bravuras or 8 own chamber, lock the door, and indulge ina 
dashing opera airs; her voice rose clear, but : long, bitter fit of weeping. 
subdued in sad melodies, old ballads full of} Leigh Harrison was riding and musing. With 
tender associations, and those wailing, longing § ‘his own hand he had just torn from his heart 
airs of ‘‘auld lang syne,” so seldom heard $ its one bright spot. In the few glimpses Nettie 
now. From the dark corner a full manly voice g had let him see of her generous heart, her many 
joined hers, and for nearly an hour these odd : secret acts of charity, her tender care of her 
lovers sang, the whole room between them, and $ lame cousin, he had learned to love the bright 
not a spoken word to interrupt the music. 3 little beauty, all the more dearly that her viva- 

The tea-bell broke in upon the pleasure, and ‘ city so strongly contrasted with his own rather 
the light diningsroom found Leigh as dignified, : stern nature. His life was one of earnest aims 
and Nettie as saucy as if no music had stirred } and steady seeking for the highest ends of life. 
their hearts into a new and strange communion. : With an enthusiastic love for his profession, he 

Lizzie heard, day after day, with a new pain, } had seen, in his short time of practice, such 
of the marked attentions of Will Dehaven, the ; hard realities of life, such scenes of suffering, 
increasing stateliness of Leigh, and Nettie’s : such calls upon his deepest feelings, that life 
pranks of flirtation and tormenting. At last ; had become to him one broad field for the ex- 
the crash came. 3 ercise of usefulness, the devotion of ‘self-sacri- 

“Tam free!” ; fice, and the earnest living of one seeking for 

Nettie threw back the door, and rushed in{ ways and means to render himself a ‘faithful 
with burning cheeks and flashing eyes. ; servant.” His one dream of happiness he had 

“I am free, Lizzie! My magnificent cousin 3 ; ’ broken that day, rejecting the estate from which 
came to me, an hour or two ago, to ask a private } he had hoped to draw fresh funds for useful- 
interview. Granted, of course. He informed : ness, because he dared not trust the hopes of 
me that when he graduated as a physician, with : his life in the hands of a trifler. Yet he loved 
his heart full of the glory and responsibility of : her, loved her as such a nature loves the bright 
his profession, he had come here, trusting to ; witching loveliness of a gay little beauty like 
find a wife who would be his companion and ; Nettie; and his heart ached sorely as he took 
true helpmate in the arduous life before him. } his long, lonely ride. He had promised his 
He had hoped that my liveliness was merely § suncle to finish his promised visit and remain 
youthful spirits; but, finding me heartless and : : some weeks longer; and he was nerving himself 
frivolous, he preferred poverty to marriage with } ’ to think of his cousin as the wife of another, 
& flirt, and withdrew his claims to my hand, ’ ‘lost to him by his own act. As he drew his 
consoled by the thought that as Mr. Dehaven ; horse up at the stable door, one of the servants 
was a man of wealth, I would not suffer from } came suddenly to meet him. 
his decision.” ¢ “Oh! Dr. Harrison, I am so glad you have 

“Oh, Nettie! Such a heart as you have : come! Miss Lizzie, sir, is very ill. Will you 
thrown away. In the hours he has spent here, } come quick?” 
trying to relieve me, I have learned much of: ‘What is it, Bessie?” 
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“One of the dreadful attacks she used to have; nature, showing the devoted love, the quiet 


when she first hurt her spine, sir.” $ 


The quick, firm step of her cousin was the $ 
first grateful sound Nettie had heard since she $ 
had been called to her cousin’s side. All em-3 
barrassment was forgotten as she sprang to; 
meet him. $ 

“Oh! Leigh, help me!” y 

*¢You have seen her in these attacks before,” 3 
he said, gravely; ‘‘tell me what you have done 3 
then, and how she was taken now.” 

Clearly and concisely, while she still tried to 3 
still the writhing form of the sufferer, Nettie 
described former attacks and their treatment, 
and the probable cause of the present one. 

*¢You say you have used ether successfully ?” 

“Yes; but Dr. H—— said there was some 
trouble of the heart making it dangerous. 

Quick to decide and prompt to act, Leigh 





presence of mind, the unwearying capacity for 
self-sacrifice that dwelt under the vivacity. 

At last the danger was over; and, after 
fortnight of devoted watching, Lizzie was pro- 
nounced convalescent, and her weary little 
nurse consented to leave her for a long after- 
noon sleep in her own room. 

“If you please,” said Bessie’s scared voice 
at Leigh’s door. ‘Miss Nettie’s fainted clean 
dead away!” 

“Where?” cried Leigh, starting np. 

“In her room, sir. She’s altogether worn- 
out with nursing.” 

‘‘Worn-out indeed!” Leigh thought, as he 
raised the little figure in his strong arms, and 
looked into the pale, very pale face. It was 
only the reaction from fatigue and anxiety, and 
in a few moments Nettie opened her eyes to see 


made her useful as nurse, while he tried his $ Leigh bending over her, his face full of tender, 
skill with loving zeal to ease the gentle girl 3 anxious love. 

before them. His uncle came in late in the ‘Nettie, poor child! you are wearied out. I 
afternoon, and, seeing how things were, refused 3 have been careless and selfish not to watch you 
to send for any other advice, and thus free to: more closely. Oh, Nettie! can you ever forgive 
act, Leigh was busy, faithful, and untiring; yet my impertinent harshness, and let me tell you 


his hand was not firmer, his step quicker, or$ 
his mind clearer than those of the pale, yet: 
steady little nurse. For three nights and days 3 


she never left her cousin’s side; and in the$ 
whispered talks beside her when asleep, alls 
levity was gone, all trifling vanished. Sorrow ’ 
and anxiety did what harshness or coldness 3 
could have never done, subdued the frothy 
frivolity that was on the surface of Nettie’s ’ 


vd 


how I respect as well as love you?” 

And, as Nettie afterward declared, ‘“‘The man 
actually began to find out what his magnificent 
eyes were made for.” P 

‘‘Leigh, I am a good-for-nothing torment, but 
if you will trust such a fire-fiy once more, she 
will try to be a wife worthy of you.” 

And thus began the true heart betrothal of 
the cousins. 


PERDITUS. 


BY DON LLOYD WYMAN. 


Gop of the land that bindeth in the sea! 
God of the sea which girdeth in the land! 
I raise a feeble offering to Thee; 
Giver, accept the gift from sinful hand. 


Turn not away in wrath, but recompense 
The guilty soul that pleadeth at Thy feet; 
Point to the springs and to the fountains whence 
Forever falls the flowing crystal sweet. 


Long have I wandered in unceasing quest; 
Long have I striven for the living truth; 
Long have I coveted the peaceful rest 
Wherein God hold’st the objects of his ruth. 
Father, take back the gift; the golden crown 
Presseth most sorely on the weary head; 
T faint beneath the chill of Thy just frown, 
And dare not raise my eyes from depth of dread. 
And yet, oh God! I feel that Thou wilt heed 
The wandering echoes of my broken cry: 
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That Thceu, in mercy, wilt regard the need 
Of one who moans beneath a frightful sky. 


Dear Lord, within my nerveless grasp I hold, 
By frailest tenure, my sublunar lease; 

When, Lord, wilt Thou the prisoning chain unfold, 
That I may clasp the gentle hand of Peace? 


When, Lord, may I, upspringing from the earth, 
Bathe my worn brow in silver-shining streams, 
And twine the flowers of love, of which no dearth 
Is ever known where Glory’s chaplet gleams? 


Oh, God! the sweetness of that sinless sleep, 
And Thy dear presence! Lord, take back the gift; 
Sweet Mercy wings above the Heavenly steep, 
With wondrous eyes that pierce the purple rift! 


Into Thy hands, sweet Lord, Thy tender hands, 
Wearily sink I, lapsed in blisses deep; 

Welcome, kind death! I catch from fairer lands 
The soft approach of downy-footed Sleep! 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 


“No bad news, I hope, Chauncy?” said Miss ¢I only told him I was willing to take charge of 
Phebe Fleming, watching her brother’s corru- his niece, or do anything else for him that I 
gated brow, as he sat reading a letter, which he could; but he was too ill to talk much.” 
held in one hand; while absently crumbling as $ So the subject of the ward was dismissed, and 
bit of toast to pieces with the other. N § the Flemings settled down again, in their well- 

“Yes; poor Lyle is worse. He evidently } s appointed household, to all the quiet enjoy- 
thinks he ng live long, and has written to} ments of a maiden and bachelor establishment. 
me about his affairs,” was the reply. “Poor; 3 Marion Lyle’s vacations passed. But the 
fellow! I’d do anything in the world for him; $ : Flemings forgot to send for her to spend her 
but how in the deuce I’m to get along with a: : : holidays with them. In truth, in a little while 
girl, I don’ be know!” she had escaped their memories altogether, ex- 
“A girl!” exclaimed Miss Phebe, with horror. $ cept when Chauncy had to pay her half-yearly 
«What will you do with a girl, I should like to $ bills to Madame Duboise. So Miss Phebe trotted 
know? Why, I thought he was never married.” ; about the house, holding confidential conversa- 

“She is his niece, his oldest ieee, ne ; tions with Mrs. Knight, the housekeeper; and 
He . i hey an res ta relative in ret Mr. Robert (as the oldest brother was called) 
= m4 ao — oan sir take S read his papers, superintended the garden, and 
charge of her affairs. e is at school now, $ criticised the bran bread; and Chauncy went 
where she will remain for a long while yet; and 2 3 , to New York, every day, making believe cheb he 
he adds that she is neither rich enough nor poor 3 was & lawyer, but, in truth, spending more time 
may = at trouble.” fake g over living authors than over Coke and Black- 

‘Well, that is some comfort,” said Miss ? stone. 
Phebe, as she rose from the breakfast-table Two years had passed, when, one evening in 
and picked out a lump of white sugar for her ; the autumn, Chauncy Fleming returned from 
a on satin his tr a a disappointed counte- 
e e room to answer his letter, ¢ nance. s he entered the library, he said, 
his sister muttered to her brother Robert, who} ‘Well, Phebe, I’m afraid ay gusta 
we oe ye — P eed anim to : will give you some trouble; but it shall be for 
ure, of twenty-four! Much he knows about $ only a little while. And my duck-shooting is 
girls! Well, I suppose he will have nothing to ; knocked into next year. I's too bad! But it 
do but to pay her bills, and, perhaps, ask her : cannot be helped, I suppose. I’m off to-morrow 
here, now and then, during her vacations. The } to Boston, for Lyle’s niece.” 
idea of having the house strewed with dolls and} ‘Why, what’s the matter with the child?” 
playthings—and the garden-beds all torn up— asked Miss Fleming. 
and the dogs teased! It’s too bad! But poor’ ‘‘Nothing. But to-day I had a letter from 
ane ete he amy trust Chauncy better } Madame Duboise, saying that she had written 
nybody else with her money, I suppose.” ; a month ago, requesting me to find another 
a the confidence placed in her brother’s $ ‘home for Miss Lyle, as Madame is going back 
aracter made her more willing to overlook {to France, and her school will be broken up. 
the trouble. : Of course, I never got the letter; and there is 
ie month from the reception of the letter, $ : nothing for it now but to bring the girl here 
; auncy Fleming returned from Mr. Lyle’s ; $ till I can find a suitable place for her. It will 
aoe 3 * not do to put her to any kind of a school, till I 
a you see the child, Chauncy?” asked} know something about it. Dear me! what a 
eming. $ responsibility it is!” 
eran oa _ at grome 4 school, and not: ‘Rather too bad, I should say,” growled Mr. 
ve yle, poor fellow! had no home of § Robert, ‘‘to have the bother of other people’s 
" Aa dem an and she would have been } ; children, when you won’t get married for fear 
‘ ~ in a oarding-house at such a time. ; of being troubled with your own!” 
OL. I.—24 879 
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But Miss Phebe always saw the “silver g bo peep with the farther corners. But the light 
lining,” after the first glance at the black ; danced gleefully over the snowy table linen and 
cloud; so she said, bright silver tea-service, and even dared to play 

“Oh! things are never as much trouble as we $ < pranks with silent, crotchety Mr. Robert, who, 
think them at first. I dare say she has been well at this hour, always took his siesta in his large 
trained by Madame Duboise, and we can have the } ; arm- -chair; it crept up his legs, danced around 
Ferris children here to play with her now and ; : his folded hands, tried to tickle the end of his 
then. It will not be for a great while, you : nose, then settle comfortably down on his glis- 
know.” 3 tening bald head. As for Miss Phebe, light 

“TI hope so,” sighed Chauncy. ‘But I do $ and warmth seemed always to concentrate about 
wish it had not happened just as I was going} her genial little person. She sat in the full 
duck-shooting!” slight of the fire, in her low sewing-chair, ab- 

Miss Phebe glanced at her brother Robert, to $ : sently stroking the back of her Maltese cat, 
see whether there were any signs of his taking } which was curled up in her lap. In the shadow 
the journey for Chauncy’s ward; but Robert sat another figure. Mr. Fleming carelessly 
had no thought of leaving his newspapers and} glanced at the tall, over-grown girl, as he 
wood-fire, or of trusting his dyspeptic stomach 3 ; thought her, and said, patronizingly, when his 
ito the mercies of any bran bread but that 3 : sister introduced him to his ward, 
which was home-made. If he remained “Ah, my dear, this is the first time I’ve ever 
bachelor, in order to avoid trouble, he did not } had the pleasure of seeing you. Try to make 
intend to have it thrust upon him by other § $ yourself at home while you are here, and we'll 
people. 3 3 talk over your studies by-and-by.” 

Miss Fleming stood, thoughtfully, measuring } “Yes, sir; thank you, sir,” was the answer, 
-out her little silver shell full of tea, from the as the girl rose from her chair and made an 
bright, old-fashioned silver caddy, till she very } approved boarding-school curtesy. 

‘nearly got it one degree stronger than Mr. Miss Phebe had turned to ring the bell for 
Robert liked; and then said, gleefully, the tea; and as Chauncy went up stairs to 


“Oh! I’ve got it, Chauncy, I will send Mrs. ; change his dress, he said to himself, ‘A sweet 


Knight for the child. She is such a trust-$ voice, which is always a pleasant thing, and 
worthy, motherly body, that she will do better’ she seems well enough behaved. But, dear me! 
‘than you would; the little thing will not be so ’ I had no idea she was so tall; she’ll be wanting 
shy of her.” ¢ a husband before long, I suppose.” 

So when Mr. Fleming went to bed, he could ; When he entered the library again, the urn 
dream of marshes, and muddy creeks, and tall, } and toast-rack had been placed upon the table, 
rank grasses, and rickety boats, and guns, and : $ ‘and candles brought. He was very much sur- 
wet cléthes, without fear of wablng to disap-$ prised to hear a hearty laugh from Robert— 
pointment. who never laughed as much as was good for him 

At the end of ten days Chauncy returned } —and to see Pinch, Miss Phebe’s cat, scratch- 
home, the pride of his success somewhat damped $ g ing his way out of the newspapers in which he 
by the cold drizzling rain which had set in. had been dressed. 

But he thought of the pleasant tea-table which $ «The child’s doings! I’m glad Robert is not 
awaited him in the library of Greyhurst, and ; ’ annoyed,” thought Chauncy, looking at the cat 
of the bright wood-fire, and his sister Phebe’s : and laughing at its ludicrous appearance, and 
kindly inquiries about his sport; and, as he ; seeing, for the first time, that its efforts were 
-walked up the avenue, he almost sung to him- } ; divided between extricating itself from its 
-self, ‘There is no place like home,” till he: $ paper robes, and the endeavor to reach a ball 
‘suddenly recollected the child who must have 3 of zephyr, which was tantalizingly being drag- 
arrived several days before. ged, inch by inch, away. And off in the cor- 

“I should feel just as comfortable with a: ner, half-sitting, half-lounging, drawing the 
domesticated anaconda,” he muttered, as he put $ ball along, was Marion Lyle. 
his key in the dead-latch. He deposited his} Chauncy’s face became grave instantly. In 
gun, ‘powder-flask, etc., on the hall table, and{a moment his eye took in the lithe, graceful 
turned toward the library, where, at this time $ : figure of the girl of eighteen; her small head 
of the day, the little family always assembled. } with its heavy coils of dark hair; her low, 
The center of the large room with its old-fash- } Psyche-like brow; the long, almond-shaped 
ioned furniture was illuminated by the cheerful, } brown eyes; the round, white throat; the little 
erackling wood-fire, which only deigned to play } hands that twitched at the thread of zephyr; 
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he noticed even the becoming dress which she ; unused rooms; sometimes she helped spoil Mrs. 
wore. : Knight’s best dessert; but every day she passed 
Marion had not looked up since his entrance , hours at her chamber window, in a kind of 
in the room, and when he said, ; dream, watching the crisp waters of the blue 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Lyle; I did not ; bay, the tiny boats as they scudded along, the 
know——” N ; setting sun on the wooded hills of Staten Island, 
She jumped up, clasped her hands behind her $ Sand wondered whether life could have a lot 
back, and put on an expression so much like a $ happier than that. 
child expecting to be catechised, that he laughec But one afternoon, as Chauncy and herself 
aloud. He could not help thinking of Sidney { were watching a homeward bound steamer, that 
—. Sone ee she was ps = to $ : Aeretvormtinng eo a ‘erg Leviathan” through 
make a confession 0 er sins of ‘‘door-slam- yt e Narrows, she said, 
ming, plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, and cour-$ ‘How pleasant it must be to those who are 
tesy-lobbing.” ’ going home! I cannot imagine a bliss greater 
oe rel gtd as long as she $ : than having some one to care for you—to look 
could, and then laughed too. As they took} for your coming and regret your departure—to 
their seats at the table, she eyed him attentively } have a home!” 
for a moment, then said, 3 It was so seldom that Marion was not full of 
“Why, Mr. Fleming, isn’t it odd? I ong 3 jest and laughter, that Chauncy looked at her 
you fifty; and I suppose you thought me ten.’ : somewhat astonished, and saw tears in her 
Chauncy sat wondering what he should do;eyes. Presently she said, 
with his beautiful ward. Somehow a new light: ‘Mr. Fleming, am I always to live at Grey- 
seemed to be in the room, that wet evening, a : hurst because you are my guardian? I know 
feeling of completeness in the home circle which : nothing about such things, you know.” 
he had never experienced before; but he was: ‘Not of necessity because I’m your guardian, 
afraid of disturbing the recluse habits of his : Miss Lyle, and I have scarcely given the matter 
brother and sister, and thought there was no-;a thought yet; but I hope you are not tired of 
ihing for him to do but to find a suitable home $ us already.” 
for Marion in some private family. : ‘No,’ answered Marion, slowly; and she 
Several weeks passed, and still Miss Lyle was ; eyed the steamer wistfully as it ploughed its 
at Greyhurst. She reveled in the new feeling : ; Way on toward New York. 
of a home—she, poor girl! who scarcely re- ; On their return, Chauncy mentioned their 
membered any better home than a fashion- 3 3 conversation to his brother and sister, and said 
able boarding-school. The large, old- fashioned ; > he must look for a home for his ward: but they 
eountry house, with its wide halls, its paneled § : both protested against it. Mr. Robert averring 
rooms, huge fire- places, and bright fire-irons; J hen Marion was a kitten about the house, and 
A oat sree oncgeehoghog. ae &@ perpe- ¢ Miss Phebe opening her heart more than be- 
ual wonder as to what all those drawers and fore to the motherless*% homeless girl. So, to 
grotesque cabinets contained; its stores of old ; Marion’s intense gratitude, she was told, that, 
china and antique silver, was a constant source $ 3 if she wished it, her home was henceforth to be 
“ age ~ oe Robert and Miss Phebe ‘ , at Greyhurst, “That is, till a husband carries 
ere delighted to have some one to whom they ; you away, Miss Lyle,” added Chauncy. 
could tell the history of this picture, or that § “IT don’t see what she will want with a hus+ 
goblet, or the romance of the wainscoted room 3 band when she has got both of us,” said Robert, 
with the little convex mirrors set in fillagree;$ ‘Why, Mr. Robert, do you approve of poly- 
and Chauncy was equally glad that when he’ gamy? How wicked!” exclaimed Marion, in 
came home, sufficiently early in the afternoon, ; pretended horror. 
there were young feet to tramp with him through $ ‘Not at all. We intend to make an old maid 
the woods that were fast shedding the autumn $ of you. So acquire a taste for cats and all 
leaves, .or down to the Narrows, where they $ ‘ other animals, or birds that belong to an old 
would watch the stately ships as they spread } maid’s menagerie.” 
3 
S 
: 








their wings for other lands. Marion laughed gaily, and said, 

Marion scarcely knew how the days passed. ‘“<No, no, Mr. Robert, I’ve no wish to be ‘in 
Sometimes she did a little gardening with § maiden meditation fancy free.’ Dear me! I 
Robert, tied up his flowers, or clipped off dead : ‘ should like a husband of all things! Is it not 
leaves; sometimes she followed Phebe about as: Mr. Fleming’s place, as my guardian, to pro- 
she threw open the windows and closets of; vide me with one?” 
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Chauncy raised his eyes from his book, looked 5 ‘Well, this is thoroughly enjoyable. I be- 
keenly at his ward for a moment, then answered, $ lieve that there is no place in the world like 
“IT shall be but too happy, Miss Lyle, pro- ? Greyhurst.” 
vided you are satisfied with my selection.” So the family fell into their old routine, ex- 
“I don’t suppose I should be, as I am a: 3 cept that the huge hall doors swung open more 
woman,” replied Marion, carelessly, picking : 3 frequently to visitors; and gay laughter, and 
up Pinch and seating him on Mr. Robert’s ; $ music, and the measured tread of dancers came 
shoulder, as she passed around to the table. —_$ oftener from the quiet old parlors. Marion was 
Chauncy looked again, then continued his} as much in place in the house as a sunbeam 
reading, appealing to Marion’s taste, on this: was, and the great rooms seemed to take up 
evening, less than he had done lately. Sher voice, and toss it from one side to another, 
As the winter set in, the long walks were : 3 from very love of it, as she went about singing. 
discontinued, but still not given up altogether. $ ‘ Robert and Phebe petted her and spoiled her 
Miss Lyle sometimes inveigled Mr. Robert into 3 ° to their heart’s content, and to hers, too, if the 
a game of snow-ball with her, or Miss Phebe 3 * truth must be told; but Chauncy was always 
into trying her balance on a glassy slide on 3 distant, though polite in all his attentions. He 
the pond where she was learning to skate with ; seemed to want to show her that all he did was 
Chauncy. But just as the winter evenings : ; from his sense of duty as a guardian: the exer- 
were the longest, and the days the dreariest, $ cise which he insisted upon her taking, the 
she went to pay a visit to a school friend. It: books which he read with her, or advised her 
seemed as if some light and warmth had left § to read. Between them it was always ‘Mr. 
the large, old house at Greyhurst after her de- ’ Fleming” and “Miss Lyle,” not the familiar 
parture. Miss Phebe said it was as if some {Christian name, as between herself and the 
bright, fragrant flowers had been taken out of } others. So, day by day, he appeared, to his 
the room, she missed Marion’s presence in the } ward, to grow older and older, less like the 
same undefinable way; but Mr. Robert loudly } dashing young fellows who began to visit her 
complained that both his sister and brother $ so often; he even seemed older than his brother 
were stupid chess or backgammon players com- ; or sister, to mingle less with her friends, to 
pared with Miss Lyle. Chauncy said nothing. enter less into her pleasures. He gradually 
He returned home at his usual hours, read as $ grew, in her eyes, to be the elderly gentleman 
steadily, or spent an occasional evening with; she had thought him before she had ever seen 
the neighbors as formerly. 3 3 him, when she was away at school; and from 
Marion’s letters to Phebe were full of the having read smuggled novels, imagined that all 
gayeties in which she was participating: how $ guardians were never under fifty year of age, 
she went sleighing with one gentleman, how} ‘ had gray hair, bushy eyebrows, pompous, dic- 
often she danced with another, who sent her $ S tatorial manners, and wore huge watch-seals. 
bouquets and baskets of flowers; evidently re- : She stood in some.awe of him, too; though her 
veling in the new life‘around her. Chauncy : naturally gay disposition could not be entirely 
read these letters and returned them to his $ subdued by his “‘very august presence,” as she 
sister without 4 comment. Phebe thought he 3 mentally denominated it. So she sang, and 
was displeased, and said half-apologetically, danced, and flirted away the winter, longing 
“You know, Chauncy, that it is what we; for the spring and summer-time, when she 
must expect; it is only natural that a young $ S could rush into a series of pic-nics, boating, 
girl should like such things, she has never had $ ’ riding, or driving parties, which had been plan- 
@ taste of gayety before. I only fear that our $ ned out by her young friends. 
hum-drum life will seem too quiet to her when : The spring came, and she fluttered about like 
she returns; but perhaps we shall not have her; ® gay butterfly, seeming to have less than ever 
long. Have you noticed that she does not men- $ in common with her guardian. 
tion Frank Gilmer’s name as often as she used { One evening, on Chauncy’s return from his 
to do, and that is certainly very suspicious?” office, he walked up and down the library with 
‘No, I didn’t notice,” replied Chauncy; then } ’ his hands in his pockets buried in thought. At 
he turned over the leaves of his review and ; tea time he pushed away his muffin, scarcely 
went on reading. : tasted, but hacked in little pieces, as he sat 
But Marion did not seem to think Greyhurst 3 playing with his knife in abstraction. To Miss 
too quiet, as Miss Fleming had feared. She ; Phebe’s grief and wonder, she was not permitted 
curled herself up on the end of the lounge, on 3 to fill his cup the second time; and, as he arose 
the afternoon of her return, and said, : from the tea-table, he said to Marion, 
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“Miss Lyle, will you favor me with a fews ‘‘Have you nothing to say, Miss Lyle?” asked 
moments’ conversation in the parlor?” Mr. Fleming, at last. ‘I cannot tell what an- 
Marion was too astonished to answer; but ; swer to send Mr. Gilmer, till I know your wishes. 
she got up and led the way, looking like a} If you are willing to accept his address, I will 
naughty girl who was expecting a severe re- 3make all the necessary inquiries as to his 
primand. . character?” 
“Can it be that syeet little bonnet?” she} Still no answer from his ward. 
asked herself. ‘I’m sure that it was not ex- ‘¢You have known him for a long time, havyen’t 
travagant—at least not very—and I have never ; you?” persisted Chauncy. 
spent over my allowance yet. I won’t go about} ‘Yes, sir; I was very intimate with his sister 
looking like a fright, now! And I'll tell him 3 : all the time I was at Madame Duboise’s,” she re- 
so.” And by the time that she had come to} ; S plied, under her breath; but still he could get 
this sage conclusion she had thrown herself} at no idea of the state of her affections. 
into an arm-chair, by the window, with a pout: ‘Well, Miss Lyle, the letter must be answered, 
on her pretty lips. 3 and I do not wish to be harsh with you; but you 
Chauncy walked up and down the parlor once } must tell me how to answer it. Do you now love, 
or twice; and Marion was getting nervous, $ or do you think it likely you can love this Mr. 
scarcely knowing whether to laugh or cry, and ’ Gilmer?” 
had it on the end of her saucy tongue to say, ‘No, sir,” answered Marion, and then burst 
“Oh! Mr. Fleming, out with it, and have it into tears. 
done with!” when he took another turn, and’ : Chauncy was baffled; and what to do with a 
then said, ® woman in tears was more than he knew. So 
“Miss Lyle, you cannot tell how great a re- : he went up behind the large chair in which she 
sponsibility I feel my guardianship of you to be!” $ : was sitting, with her head leaning against its 
Light-hearted Marion cared but little about back, and stood there for a moment; then he 
his responsibility, if the truth must be told. So : timidly passed his hand slowly and softly across 
she sat twirling her rings on her taper fingers; 3 her hair, again and again. Marion gradually 
but, finding that he seemed to wait for an an-$ ceased crying, and reached up and took his 
swer, she said, ‘Oh! do you, sir?” then looked ¢ ’ hand, and pressed it to her cheek like a child. 
again at her rings. He commenced again. N ‘ Presently she said, 
“T had a note, to-day, from——” “Mr. Fleming, please don’t scold me! But— 
“Why, what on earth possessed Madame Fer- 3 : I’ve been so naughty!” 
rare to send in my bill till the first of July? I} 3 “How?” was the answer. 
should have paid it then!’’ broke in Marion, im- “Oh! why—you see I didn’t mean to—at least 
petuously. ‘But if you are going to scold, do; I didn’t think much about it—But, Mr. Fleming, 
scold away, Mr. Fleming, and be done with it— $ I’m just a little bit afraid I made Mr. Gilmer 
that’s a good soul! I do so hate to have things $ think, at one time, that I cared something for 
hanging over me!” him!” And she hung her head, and twirled her 
Chauncy could not help laughing at the girl, s rings again. 
whose thoughts were so much more on bonnets > Her guardian stopped stroking her hair, but 
than on beaux. still stood behind her chair, looking out into the 
“It’s not a milliner’s bill that is ‘hanging ; twilight. The heavy scent from the hyacinths 
over you’ now, child,” he said, sadly, but with ; that grew under the window filled the room with 
an attempt at pleasantry; ‘it’s something much } fragrance. Marion began to wonder whether it 
more terrible—it’s a husband!” was the white or blue ones which were so sweet; 
“Oh!” said Marion, much relieved. ‘‘Who } and an undercurrent of thought ran through her 
is he?” mind, that, to-morrow, she must tie up that heavy 
“Frank Gilmer. He has asked for permission } stalk of pink waxen bells that was bending under 
to address you.” its weight of beauty. Still she never for one 
Marion’s vivacity subsided instantly, as she } moment forgot that she had been obliged to 
looked out of the window, and forgot all about } ’ make a confession of which she was ashamed. 
her guardian. Chauncy was still walking up} ‘She sat a little while longer; then she threw 
and down the room, with his head bent, as if} her head back and looked up in Chauncy’s 
Waiting for her to express approval or disap- } face. 
Probation. But she sat gazing before her on “Are you very angry with me, Mr. Fleming? 
the bed of gay tulips which faintly gleamed in } If I had thought, I wouldn’t have done it! I 
the soft spring twilight. ; never realized how wicked it was, till now; and, 
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indeed, I don’t think I shall ever do so again!” ) took her ras Greyhurst. Her guardian was 
And the tears fell afresh. g never sure now of hearing her laugh or song 
‘No, I am not angry with you; I hope it was ; when he entered the house, and scarcely looked 
only thoughtlessness on your part. But, Marion, } ; for the light form among the flowers or under 
every time a woman does such a thing, she loses; the trees. He returned from his office, one hot 
some of her purity of character. And that is not $ afternoon in August, wearied out with the heat 
all, child: any woman is unworthy to be loved, } and dust of the city, and the sound of the scrib- 
who can, for her own amusement, inflict such 3 bling pens of his clerks, and the monotonous 
pain on another.” $ : droning of the flies in his close, untidy room. 
“Indeed, Mr. Fleming, I didn’t think—maybe $ 3 He lighted his cigar and strolled away into the 
he doesn’t love me a great deal—don’t be so stern : woods, and down to a pond which was famous 
with me!” And Marion again conquered through $ for its white lilies. The beautiful little bit of 
her tears. $ water was surrounded by fine trees, and was 
“T do not want to be stern with you, child; ; approached by a foot-path made soft and brown 
but it is my duty to tell you how wrong such 3 by the fallen pine-tassels. A wood-thrush was 
trifling is. There, now, don’t cry any more; g pouring out its liquid notes close by; and as he 
only remember that you might do a kinder thing 3 ’ reached the edge of the pond, he saw a hawk go 
to a man by murdering him at once than by tor- ; sailing and circling in the air—the only black 
turing and playing with his heart.” ’ speck between the water and the blue sky. While 
Chauncy still stood behind her chair, as if; watching the bird, he had walked slowly along, 
irresolute as to what to say next; and Marion’s } heedless of his step, till he suddenly gazed be- 
tears gradually dried. Then her guardian com-3 fore him, as if fascinated; then, mechanically, 
menced walking up and down the room again, sheltered himself from observation behind a 
and she sat looking out into the night. She large alder bush. 
waited for a long while for him to speak; but, ; There was Marion, sitting on the trunk of a 
finding that he said nothing, she asked, in a; fallen tree, and beside her Richard Taylor, one 
tone like a contrite child, 3 3 of the most assiduous of her admirers. The 
‘Please, Mr. Fleming, may I go now?” western sunlight was filtering through the trees 
“TI ask your pardon—certainly! I’m to write { above them, flecking the two figures and the 
to Mr. Gilmer that you decline his addresses, I$ ground around them with patches of trembling 
suppose ?’’ he replied. $ gold. On the brown earth beside Marion lay 
“If you please, sir.” Then she glided away, ; scattered quantities of white lilies in their green 
for fear of the dreaded subject being renewed. $ leaves; a wreath of the pure waxen flowers 
Hours later, when Marion was going to bed, : gleamed on her dark hair, and one or two fell 
she saw 4 little speck of fire moving to and fro } loosely on her shoulders. The snowy blossoms 
under the oak trees, and she wondered why Mr. ; filled her lap, and she sat with her head bowed; 
Fleming had gotten into that unsociable habit} so he could not see the expression of her face, 
of smoking his cigar so much alone, lately. ’as she nervously drew one of the long, brown 
After this the relations between the guardian 3 flexile stems through her fingers. 
and ward went on as quietly as they had done: The young man’s straw hat lay at her feet, 
before; but Marion often saw a watchful eye on : filled with lilies; and to him she was certainly 
her, as she sat laughing and talking, and making $ indebted for the wealth of gleaming flowers be- 
herself as agreeable as possible to her gentle- ; ‘side her; for by the hat was a long, crooked 
men visitors. She frequently answered the look } : } stick, which he had evidently used for captur- 
with a defiant glance and a saucy toss of her} ; ing those white naiads; and his pantaloons were 
little head; nevertheless her manners always } ’ thrust into his boots, which yet glistened with 
changed when she thought he did not notice >the water. He was leaning toward her, with 
her. his elbow on his knee, his hand supporting his 
But he saw less of her now than usual. All} head, and eagerly speaking. The handsome, 
the country-seats around were full of. people ; boyish face was eloquent with his theme. Marion 
eager for amusement, and the winter residents $ still continued to play with the long lily stems; 
on the island entered with a zest into all the and when Chauney saw the lover draw still 
pleasures which were proposed. So Marion ; nearer to her, he turned suddenly in an op- 
was much less at home than she had been. She} ; posite direction, and walked and walked for 
would be away at some neighboring house for } hours. 
days at a time, preparing for tableaux or cha-} Miss Phebe wondered what had become of 
rades, or off yachting, or doing something which { her usually punctual, systematic brother, when 
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tea time arrived; and when at + tt he e came ; mined to go abroad, believing that absence 
slowly toward the house, it was well for her } would cure him of his fancy for Marion. She, 
éomfort that she did not see in the summer } Sin a jesting way, had ordered pink coral from 
twilight how pale he looked, and how set his ; Naples, mosaics from Rome, enamels from 
mouth was. § Paris, and seemed to think that his chief pur- 

Marion sat apart from the rest of them all} pose in going was to act as a commission mer- 
the evening, with folded hands, so silent that 3 chant for her. 
Mr. Robert persisted that she must be sick; and ; He started one afternoon for his usual walk, 
she glided away so quietly to her room, a little 3 taking unconsciously the road by which his 
later, that no one noticed it but Chauncy. By ward would have to return from a friend’s 
breakfast time, the next morning, she had par- § house, where she had been passing the day. 
tially recovered her usual gay manner; but ; He did not know of the visit, and was, therefore, 
sometimes she would cast a furtive glance at} : very much surprised when he saw her coming 
her guardian, then look thoughtfully in her cup : ’ toward him, humming a tune, and peering about 
for awhile, though, in spite of herself, the dim- > her for wild flowers, forsaken nests, or strange 
ples would play hide-and-seek about her mouth. § insects, in a curious way which she had. So he 
“Do you know, Robert,” said Chauncy, busily : joined her and walked back toward Greyhurst. 
breaking the shell of an egg as he spoke, “I ‘¢We shall have to hurry, Mr. Fleming,” said 
have more than half a notion of going to Europe $ Marion, looking up just as he accosted her; 
with Jack Pendleton? We’ve talked of it for } ‘‘see what a black cloud! I’m afraid we shall 
gome time, but never seemed as if we could } be caught in the storm.” 
make our arrangements to suit; but he is now He had been walking with his back to the 
determined to go early in September, and I west, and had not noticed that there the heavy, 
don’t know of a better time than the present; sullen clouds had been gathering in ominous 
for myself.” $ masses. Before him the bay had been blue, and 
“Dear me! Chauncy, what an idea!” said his } the vessels with their white sails had skimmed 
brother. ‘You'll wish yourself home many a ; along in the sunlight. But now there was a dead 
time, I assure you. I’ve run the gauntlet of hush in the air terrible to notice: and he saw the 
those vile European hotels; not a decent bed to $ clouds were purple black above, and the waters 
sleep in half the time; and out of France the ; purple black beneath. In a little while the 
cooking is enough to kill you. Faugh! I can} wind, which seemed to have been lying quiet, 
taste the garlic and oil now!” 3 like some wild animal, to gather up its strength, 
Miss Phebe only said, ‘Oh, Chauncy!” But came crashing through the woods, bending great 
there was a world of regret in the kind sisterly $ trees in its fury, swaying some to and fro like 
tones. § playthings, whitening others as if from fear, 
Marion had raised her eyes to her guardian’s } : making it almost impossible for them to pro- 
face, when the subject was first mentioned, but sceed. The clouds were coming on swiftly, 
seemed to forget all about it as she pounded : silently, chasing the sunshine out toward the 
her egg-shell with the handle of her knife. ; ocean, throwing an inky pall over the waters. 
So Chauncy Flemjng’s European tour came to} Far up the bay, the vessels were swallowed 
be talked about at home as a fixed thing; though : 3 up in the blackness one by one; but nearer 
he was somewhat unsettled, as day by day they wildly tacked, from side to side, with 
passed and young Taylor neither came to see } i the white waves lashed into fury by the gale, 
Marion, nor applied to him for his ward’s hand. ; clambering up the sides of the vessels, like 
He argued that if Marion did not love Richard 3 water demons from the blackness beneath, 
Taylor, she probably loved no one else; and} snarling, raging, clamoring as they rushed 
why were not his chances for winning her affeo- over their prey. The vessels that were bent 
tions as good as another’s? But at the bottom ; seaward scudded along like phantom ships be- 
of his heart he knew they were not as good— fore the gale, with their white spectral sails, as 
she had, from the first, looked upon him only they flew on between the black sky and black 
as her guardian, a man much older than herself, ; water. 
and his reticence of manner had placed him at} «Isn’t it grand?” asked Chauncy, at length; 
an immeasurable distance from the gay-hearted ; though, as he looked, he still hurried Marion 
girl. forward. 
But in making his business arrangements,;} ‘Yes; but so terrible, Mr. Fleming. I never 
the weeks flew by more swiftly than he had ex- ; saw a storm like it,” and she was almost breath- 
pected. After much consideration he had deter- } less with facing the wind. 
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Chauncy feared she would be einoaned be- 3 3 guardian irresolutely for a moment, then joined 
fore they reached a shelter. 3 him in his walk. 

“If you can keep up a little longer, we can} ‘Mr. Fleming,” she said, “I wish you would 
get to that old shell of a barn on the hill before $ not go away because of me. Indeed I never 
the rain comes,” he said, encouragingly, and $ knew that you lo—liked me. I will leave Grey- 
he threw his arm around her and almost carried $ hurst immediately, for I will not turn you out 
her along. $ 3 of your own home;” but sobs and tears came 

But before they reached the barn the thunder 3 together as she made the offer. 
broke and the lightning flashed, and then the § “No, no, child, I shall go away. Whether 
great drops came plashing down. They were } you remain at Greyhurst or not I should go.” 
under shelter at last and not much wet, and’? Then he was silent for a moment, his face 
could observe the grandeur of the storm incom- : calming down except for the twitchings around 
fort. In a few moments the whole landscape the mouth; and he laid his hand gently on 
seemed to smoke in the rain. Water, trees, ; hers—which, in her wish to be kind to him, she 
everything was blotted out, and still the wind ; had thrust through his arm—and said, “Let us 
rushed on shaking the old barn in its fury, and 3 : forget that this ever happened, Marion. We 
the thunder pealed and the lightning flashed $ : will be guardian and ward again; and, when I 
almost simultaneously. 3 come back, I know that I shall be heartily able 

They were standing by the door looking out, $ to songontetite you, if you are the wife of 4 
when there came a crash so loud, and a light $ : worthy man.’ 
so blinding, that Marion grasped Chauncy, ox-3 Marion made no answer, but withdrew her 
claiming, * hand and went again to look at the storm. 


“Oh, Mr. Fleming! I’m so afraid!” : It was dark when they reached home. All 
He was thrown off his guard—he did not mean $ that evening, and, in fact, till her guardian’s 
it—but in an instant his arm was around her, : departure, Marion watched him curiously; his 
drawing her closer to him, and he whispered, { new position had evidently invested him with a 
“Marion, darling! I love you, I love you!” {new interest in her eyes. She never knew be- 
The answer was so irrelevant to her remark, ’ fore how handsome he was; how much more 
and sks was still so frightened, that she took $ ‘ character there was in his face, than in those 
no notice of his reply, but stood gazing, with of so many of her admirers. She began to 
distended eyes, at the storm without. $ think how different his conversation was from 
“Marion, did you hear me? I love you,;the flippant nothings of others; and in her 
girl; don’t you understand?” he asked, almost : girlish heart she exaggerated the romance of 
fiercely, as she turned and gazed at him with $ his exile for her sake. 
such a questioning, wondering look, as almost } s In three days from the time of the storm, 
made him throw her from him in his excitement. 3 ’ Chauncy was steaming slowly down the bay 

“Oh! Mr. Fleming, you don’t mean it!” she $ toward the Narrows, leaning over the side of 
said, still looking her astonishment. ‘the ship nearest Staten Island, thinking of the 

“Tt is too late now, Marion,” he replied, as : scene in the dilapidated barn, and wondering 
calmly as he could. “I had not intended that why he had not then taken the one kiss which 
you should have known it, for I was aware it $ he almost. considered his by right, because he 
was useless; but I have loved you ever since ; had given her all that was valuable to him. 
you came to Greyhurst: and because I knew} From her chamber window at Greyhurst, 
that my love was hopeless I was going away : Marion sat and watched the steamer go down 
from you till I had conquered it;” and he left } the bay; and, when it was out of sight, she 
her side and paced backward and forward over $ threw herself on the bed and cried as if her 
the floor. 3 heart would break. 

Marion said slowly, as she still looked at him, : Chauncy’s letters from abroad to his brother 
“But you are my guardian, Mr. Fleming,” very ; and sister were always read by his ward, and 
much as she might have said, ‘But you are my § ? she soon found she looked for them more eagerly 
father, Mr. Fleming.” g than she did for a visit from the most agreeable 

“I know it, unfortunately,” he replied, a3 3 3 of her admirers. She missed his readings dur- 
little bitterly. 2 ing the long winter evenings; she missed the 

He still walked up and down, and she turned $ exhilarating walks among dead leaves, under 
again to the storm without. She stood thus for $ ’ bare trees, and cold skies; and, more than all, 
some time, and when she looked around there $ her heart was sore when she thought of her 
were tears in her eyes. She glanced at her ; guardian restlessly wandering over other lands 
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for her sake. Sometimes she felt as if she dared ; flattery and gay common-places of her numer- 
scarcely look Mr. Robert or Miss Phebe in the ous admirers; but now that another was likely 
face, lest they should discover why their brother {to claim those attentions, they were highly 
had gone away. In her girlish regrets, she ex- $ : ‘ prized. She discovered what a fund of know- 
aggerated the danger by sea, the inconveniences $ ‘ ledge and poetry his conversation was, and she 
by land, the terrors of the desert. Sometimes, $ $ ‘had always appreciated his high-minded, noble 
with a thrill, she would think of the almost ; ’ character—there she had done him justice. 
fierce declaration of love in the old barn, and; Two years passed, and, as Fleming went 
throw back her head, in unconscious pride, ‘ farther East, his family heard less seldom from 
when she remembered that this strong, proud, § Shim. Marion knew that Miss Lyons was of the 
reticent man had loved her. For, after all, it} party, and openly called a woman who would 
was only a character like her guardian’s that ; climb the pyramids, or travel through the de- 
the willful, light-hearted girl could respect, and } ;serts on a camel, unfeminine. In vain Mr. 
now she felt that she might love him more than } Robert and Miss Phebe argued in favor of a 
any one whom she had ever seen. As these healthy-minded, healthy-bodied woman; though 
thoughts would flash through her pretty little ; as Mr. Robert said, to quote Sam Weller, ‘‘ How 
head, she would smile and think, “‘Maybe I’ll} any one could go ” far to get so little, was 
love him, after all, when he comes back—then ; more’n he could see.’ 
it'll all be right—I don’t know though—we’ll; ‘‘Wouldn’t it be queer if Chauncy took a 
wait and see;” and so dismissing her sorrow, : fancy for this Miss Lyons?” asked his sister, 
which made her uncomfortable, for the time, 3 one day. 
she imagined she would probably repair the: ‘It’s just as likely as not,” answered Robert; 
unintentional injury done to her guardian in} “for any man who would be crazy enough to 
the future. ;go knocking about the world for two years, 
Chauncy’s messages to Marion were always } when he’s got a comfortable home, would do 
kind. But as time wore on, and they became ; any other ridiculous thing. I suppose he will 
longer and about indifferent matters, she began ; marry her.” 


to fear that they were losing the quiet con-3; Marion threw down her sewing, and gave 


4 


sciousness which they had had, and were be-? poor Pinch, who was curled up in her lap, such 


Sa toss as sent him bouncing on the floor, and 


coming too friendly. And then another name ¢ 


gradually glided into his, letters—very fre- ; ; made it quite doubtful whether he would not be 
quently as the first year of his absence passed ¢ ¢ an exception to the proverb, that ‘cats always 
away—a Kate Lyons, a distant relative of Jack $ come down on their feet.” All day she was 
Pendleton’s, who, with her parents, Jack, and ; quieter than usual.» She went to a party that 
Chauncy, had met abroad. Sometimes it would g evening, and she danced a good deal, and flirted 
be an original criticism of Miss Lyons of some $ more than she had done for two years. 
great picture; sometimes a sunset at Naples, or} ‘Oh! Marion, Marion, Chauncy is coming 
& moonlight view of the Coliseum, which they home! He will be here—let me see—in three 
had all seen together; sometimes a message to $ or four weeks. Yes, he sails on the twenty- 
Marion that he had purchased this trinket, or fourth!” exclaimed Miss Phebe, one November 
that nick-nack for her, because Miss Lyons, § morning. 
who had helped him select it, had approved of: ‘I’m so glad—for your sake, dear Miss 
it. Then Marion would set her teeth together, : Phebe,” said Marion, demurely; but her eyes 
and inwardly vow that she would never use the 3 danced with glee, and she went about the house 
obnoxious article—that she didn’t want any $ singing all day. 
other woman’s taste in anything of hers—that § : After what seemed a long waiting at Grey- 
she was sure she should never like anything ; S hurst, the day arrived on which Mr. Fleming 
selected by a woman named Kate—for she : was expected. For hours before the steamer 
hated the very word. 3 S could possibly reach the Narrows, Marion had 
Gradually this girlish petulance gave way to : scarcely taken her eyes off the bay; and when 
real womanly regret for what she had never : it was at last seen, treading the waters majes- 
cared for till it was too late. Chauncy Flem- tically toward New York, she took the glass 
ing’s absence was, probably, doing more to win } and eagerly watched the groups on deck, though 
the heart of Marion than his presence would she knew, of course, that she could not recog- 
have done. When he was at home, his atten- $ nize her guardian. 
tions had been taken as a matter of course; $ ; But her reception of Mr. Fleming was as self- 
his conversation had seemed dull beside the * possessed and undemonstrative as the proudest 
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woman could have wished it to be. Perhaps an; make us a visit—she promised me yesterday 
older woman would have made it a little less} when I called on her. It is quite time we were 
so—have put herself at once on the old half- } becoming better acquainted, eh! Chauncy?” 
playful, half-petulant terms with her guardian; } Chauncy looked over the top of the news- 
but he did not appear to notice it. He was} paper which he held in his hand, and answered 
kind, brotherly in his manners, and at last} absently, as if his mind was still on the fall of 
sank down in his favorite chair, in the full tide ; stocks, ‘‘Quite time, Phebe.” 

of questions and narrative. Marion stitched; Mr. Robert buttered his toast in stern disap- 
away at the filmy piece of cambric she held in} proval, and Marion crumbled twice too much 
her hands, which had become cold through ; bread in the cream which she was preparing for 
nervousness; but her flushed cheek and ques- ; Pinch. 

tioning eye, as she occasionally cast a furtive’ But the call was gotten through with an 
glance at him from under her long lashes, would ; ease which astonished Marion. She talked and 
have made a close observer question if the ; laughed, though she frequently found that her 
quiet of her manner. was not forced. But there $ fingers were twisting nervously together; and 
were no close observers fortunately, for the; once, when in the middle of a sentence, she 
brothers and sister apparently remembered no ; suddenly looked up and saw Chauncy calmly 
one but themselves. Pinch walked up to Mr. : scrutinizing her, she stopped, for a moment, 
Fleming, rubbed himself against his legs, curved } as if fascinated; then blundered on through 
up his back, stretched himself and yawned; } what she had to say. 

but without receiving the slightest notice, till} ‘Well, what do you think of Miss Lyons?” 
Marion made a sign for him to come to her, ; asked Mr. Fleming, interrupting the silence 
when he jumped into her lap, curled himself up ; which had fallen on them ever since they had 
and went to sleep. ¢ bid that lady adieu. 

Marion sat for nearly an hour without speak-$ ‘She is very heautiful—seems to possess a 
ing, or being spoken to. She was growing more ; great deal of character—and her manner is 
nervous every moment, and felt as if she must } charming!” replied Marion, with as much com- 
pitch poor Pinch on the floor and run out of} posure and fervor as she was mistress of. 
the room. She was evolving the feasibility of ; Miss Lyons soon made herself completely at 
this plan in her mind, when her guardian, who ; home at Greyhurst. She took even taciturn 
had been sitting with his profile toward her, } Mr. Robert’s hearteby storm, and Miss Phebe’s 
turned suddenly around, scrutinized her for a é low, contented laugh bubbled forth, constantly, 
moment, and then said, : ‘at her originality. As for Marion, she could 

‘“‘Marion, if you have no objection, I should $ not help liking her; though, for the life of her, 
like you to go with me, in a day or so, to call; she could not seem cordial. She schooled her- 
on Miss Lyons—I want you to know her.” 3 self about it when alone; but to no purpose. 

Marion muttered, ‘‘Very well, sir,” without; She could not help her manner being con- 
looking up; but she tumbled Pinch out of her { : strained and her conversation almost monosyl- 
lap as she did so, and sewed with such rapidity, ; labic. Chauncy played the host to perfection; 
that the next day the stitches taken just then ; and, amid tears of disappointment, Marion was 
had to be pulled out. ’ obliged to acknowledge to herself how valuable 

“Phebe, I am sure you will take a fancy to his attentions would be to her, now that it was 
Kate. She is just like a mountain breeze, she } too late. 
has such a fresh, invigorating kind of charac- : The early twilight of a gray December after- 
ter,” continued Chauncy, turning to his sister. $noon was closing in, and Marion crocheted 

Marion sat a few moments longer; then, pick- 3 3 rapidly on one of those innumerable pieces of 
ing up her work-basket, bid good evening, and } ; fancy work, which were of no earthly use except 
left the room. : to dawdle away time and keep her fingers busy 

But that trial of her strength did not compare} in tune to her thoughts. Miss Lyons moved 
to the one caused by hearing Miss Phebe say, ? : restlessly about the room, going frequently to 
at the breakfast-table, on the morning on which $ ; : the window which looked upon the avenue, and 
she was to make her call on Miss Lyons with § cat last asked Miss Phebe, abruptly, if Mr. 
Mr. Fleming, : ; Fleming was not later than usual in returning 

“I suppose, Chauncy, that the wainscoted ; * home. 
chamber will be too gloomy for Miss Lyons— } ; ‘Well, I’d have bitten my tongue off rather 
she can have the bay room instead. I am glad, ; ‘than have betrayed so much impatience!” was 
Marion, for your sake, that she is going to; Marion’s mental comment; and she closed her 
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lips tighter, as she jerked a knot out of her; with a curious smile flickering over his face and 
silk, But crocheting was too quiet for her § Sin his eyes; then glanced quickly at Marion, 
stormy thoughts just then; so she went to the } whose gaze he caught wandering, with a half- 
piano and played a noisy march so impetuously, ; questioning look, from Miss Lyons to himself. 
that Mr. Robert, who was settling himself down } Just then Marion had the supreme felicity of 
for his twilight siesta, put both hands on the; : pitying the girl who sat before her in such 
arms of his chair, raised himself up, and turned ; queenly security of possession. 
around to look at her. Marion knew it; but as{ ‘No man’s second love?’ Ah! dainty lady- 
long as Kate Lyons kept up her watch at the ‘bird! If I’m not much mistaken, J took the 
window, she could not keep still. But, for- 3 strength out of Chauncy Fleming’s heart long 
tunately for bachelor nerves, Miss Lyons threw } ago,” thought she, and the corners of her mouth 
herself into an arm-chair too, and patted her $ drew down in a contemptuous smile. 
foot impatiently, when Marion closed the piano, : And then the talk between Chauncy and Miss 
flounced herself on the lounge, and ‘‘chewed the $ ‘ Lyons went back to Switzerland—of the purple, 
eud of sweet and bitter fancies” in silence. : ‘ and violet, and blue of the mountains—of the 
Presently the hall door opened—then there ; ‘tender rose-color of the dawn—of the Alpine 
was the interval of taking off hat and coat— } 3 flowers, and pines, and snows—of the earth- 
and Chauncy entered. Marion still lay on the quake and foam of the cataract. An accident 
sofa, and watched his meeting with Miss Lyons $ was hinted at which made Kate blush and laugh 
through her half-closed eyes; but she only saw $ § shyly, then fall into a sweet, smiling reverie. 
Kate’s start, Chauncy bend over her and whisper $ ; Chauncy paced the floor in a way he had, with 
something to her. 3 his head bent, and in a reverie too, till Marion 
By the time the lights were brought, Marion $ § could bear it no longer, and, hastily gathering 
was quivering, to her fingers’ ends, with im-} : up her work, left the room. 
patience. The next morning Miss Lyons left Greyhurst. 
What magic words had Mr. Fleming breathed § Marion thought this would be a relief; but she 
in her ear that made Miss Lyons fall into such § missed the irritating excitement which Kate’s 
& reverie, as she sat gazing into the fire, as} presence had caused. 


the flames shot up the chimney and the wood: A dead weight seemed to have settled over her 
crackled and sparkled in such a merry manner? ; energies. She cared for nothing, hoped for 
In truth, Marion was in such an irritable state $ nothing but to have the wedding over. 

just then, that she was even angry at the fire: All noticed the change in the girl. Miss 


for seeming to enjoy itself so much. $ Phebe talked of more exercise and gayety; 
“Whose marriage do you think I saw in the ; Mr. Robert, of gruels, syrups, and thick shoes; 
papers, to-day, Miss Kate? It took place in: ; Chauncy said nothing, but watched his ward 
Paris. Guess,” asked Chauncy, as he stood closely and quietly. 
with his hand supporting his head, and leaning 3 The first December snow was falling silently 
his elbow on one corner of the mantle. Sand steadily. All the afternoon the large flakes 
“T don’t know, I’m sure. Some improbable ; $ had been coming lazily down, in a sort of soft, 
person, Iam certain. Don’t be tiresome, there § ’ voluptuous whirl, settling over the evergreens 
is a good soul, but tell me!” was the rejoifider. ; like an ermine mantle over a queen. Leafless 
“Why, Bertie Cooper’s, at last!’ $ trees caught the white gift on their branches 
“To Miss Davies, of course!’ answered Miss : $ and made the wood look like a fairy forest; the 
Lyons, indifferently. : pines stretched out their fingers for the bless- 
“Not by any means of course! To a French : ing, till their dark palms were whitened with its 
girl, with an aristocratic de before her name, beauty. Nigh lawn and distant field lay in un- 
and who can count a great many more grand- : sullied purity, and Marion stood by the window 
fathers than she can francs, I suppose.” $ and watched the falling snow till her eyes ached 
“Well, if a man ever was in love with a: with the slow, rolling motion, which seemed to 
woman, Mr. Cooper was with Carrie Davies, ; her so much like weird machinery turned noise- 
when we met in Switzerland. I pity the French 3 lessly by spirit hands. 
girl with a great many grandfathers and afew: Neither Robert nor Miss Phebe were pre- 
francs; for I’d be no man’s second love!” And ; sent; and as she felt as if she could not talk to 
Kate drew up the hem of her dress, compla- 3 ; Chauncy, Marion remained by the window, ap- 
cently, and showed the tip of her bewitching parently intent on the scene before her. 
gaiter, as she placed her foot on the fender. § The early winter twilight was gathering in 
Chauncy looked down at her for a moment, ; the room; but Marion’s sad face was clearly 
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defined against the window-pane. Mr. Fleming ¢ his ideas flying off to sal-volatile, cold water, 
watched his ward for a long while, when he sud- ; fans, anything but what was most necessary to 
denly asked, say or do. So he stood watching Marion out 
‘What ails you, Marion? You have changed ; of the corner of his eyes, twisting his fingers 
so since I have been away! I hope you haveno } like a woman, and half-inclined to escape from 
more lovers for me to discard?” ; : the room, only he thought it cruel to leave her 
Marion would have given much to have found : alone. The first nervous outburst over, Marion 
@ touch of bitterness in his voice; but it was as $ ’ had stopped crying, but she was too much mor- 
guardianly as if he had been sixty, instead of tified to take her handkerchief from her face, 
a handsome young fellow just in the prime of § ’so she leaned with her head on the arm of the 
life. She made no answer, only turned away § : sofa, also meditating an escape. 
her head, which had been in profile against the; $ Chauncy recovered courage as the sobs ceased. 
window, gave her shoulders a pettish shrug, ; He drew nearer to his ward, and mechanically 
and unceremoniously stood with her back to} stood stroking her hair as he had done in the 
Mr. Fleming. ’ spring twilight long ago. Old memories surged 
But her guardian was not to be discouraged } up so impetuously that he could not quell them. 
by this show of dislike. He went and stood : At length he said passionately, as he stooped 
beside her, and said, in a voice which evinced ; and kissed her forehead, 
enough interest, 3 «Oh! Marion, Marion, I shall always love 
“I wish I could make you happy, child. Will you! What can I do to make you happy?” 
you not tell me what ails you? After the con- | Marion’s breath was almost taken away in 
fession which I once made to you—do you for-} her glad surprise; but her womanly dignity 
get, Marion?—you need not hesitate to tell me 3 > would not long let her forget that she was 
all your troubles. I am your guardian, you } ° listening to a man who was engaged to another 
know.” ’ woman. So she took her handkerchief away 
Marion, who had been ready to burst into ; from her face, sat up as erect as a statue, and 


tears before, commenced drumming on the win- ; said coldly, 
dow-pane at the last sentence. ’ «You forget yourself, Mr. Fleming; all this 


But Chauncy waited for an answer, and she ; is treason to Miss Lyons.” 
felt that she must give one; so she jerked out; Chauncy’s manner cooled beside her coldness. 
in as cold tones as possible, 3 He answered, 

“Nothing ails me that I know of. I some-: ‘I see no treason to Miss Lyons in it. She 
times think I should like a change; it is natural ; did not wish their engagement made public, be- 
at my time of life, I suppose. I wish I was $ cause she dislikes to be the subject of general 
standing under the nose of the Sphinx, or rid- } discussion; but I know that, in this case, she 
ing an elephant, or inside the great Chinese } would not at all object to my mentioning it.” 
wall, or anywhere to get away from this dead § ‘“‘Why I thought——” commenced Marion, 
level of things;” and, having recovered her : sitting bolt upright in her astonishment. 
self-possession, she ended the sentence with § ‘“‘Thought what, Marion?” asked Mr. Flem- 
something of her old jesting manner. Sing, sitting down beside her, encouraged by 4 

“Oh! if that is all,” replied her guardian; $ sonfething in her eye and manner. 

“if you will wait till spring that can easily be ‘‘Nothing,” was the answer. 

arranged. Kate wants to go abroad again, as “Thought what, Marion?” again questioned 
soon as she is married, and I know she will be $ her guardian, with gentle authority, as he bent 
glad to matronize you.” over her and looked in her face. 

“T wouldn’t go with her if I died first. I tell “That you were going to marry Miss Lyons,” 
you I hate her—I hate her!” exclaimed Marion, } was the low reply; and she twisted the bit of 
passionately, as she rushed from the window, { cambric in her hands till rent after rent ap- 
threw herself on a sofa like a child and burst : peared; and she sat, unconsciously, poking her 
into a flood of tears. ‘ fingers through the holes till the handkerchief 

Chauncy followed her, but stood looking at § > was in shreds. 
her helplessly. Like most men, he did not: ; ‘““Why, she has been engaged to Pendleton 
know what to do with tears. On a battle-field; } ever since they were in Switzerland,” replied 
in a burning house; on a wreck in mid-ocean, Chauncy, his whole face lighting up with a half- 
he would have been brave, self-possessed, keen } amused, but happy smile. ‘May I hope you 
to see the right thing to do at the right time; } did me the honor to be jealous, Marion?” 
but before a woman’s tears he felt like an idiot, } Marion had long before lost her erect posture, 
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and seemed to have collapsed in the corner of § N 


the sofa, where she sat with her head drooping § 
down on her chest, but with her eyes looking § 
up from under the lowered brow with a shy $ 
glance, and @ nervous smile around her mouth. 
She still poked her fingers through her hand- 
kerchief, as she asked, without looking at 
Chauncy, 

‘‘What made you smile so when Miss Lyons 
said she would be no man’s second love?” 

‘I’m to make a clean breast of it, am I, little 
one? Why, I was thinking how little she knew 
that Jack had been in love, a dozen times at 
least—not a grand passion like his love for 
Kate, but fancies, you know.” 





PO 
BY MRS. 


Warez wandering by the mountains, 
And musing by the streams, 

I asked myself if ever thus 
My life would pass in dreams, 


I gathered the little pebbles 
The waves threw on the sand; 
The rippling waters seemed to say, 
“There is a better land!” 


And while thus my steps were straying, 
Above, in azure far, 

I saw a beacon’s streaming light— 
The glorious evening-star! 


My soul, enraptured, then exclaimed, 
“Hail beauteous star of even! 

Wilt thou, while speeding into dawn, 
Bring me the will of Heaven?” 


I watched it in its onward course, 
Until its golden glow 


*‘Oh!” was Marion’s sole comment; and she 
played with her handkerchief till one of her 
$ hands was imprisoned by her companion. 
$s “Can’t you forget that Iam your guardian, 
3 Marion, and take me for your husband?” asked 
’ Chauncy, at last taking her face between his 
hands and trying to look into her eyes. 

Marion made no answer. But when a few 
2 moments after, Mr. Robert entered the room, 
3 and found Chauncy with his ward’s head on his 
shoulder, he comprehended the state of affairs 
at once, and his comment to himself was, that 
‘the supposed it was the next best thing to not 
marrying at all.” 
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Was lost behind the Western clouds, 
And left me wrapped in woe. 


I struggled hard to free my soul 
From brooding thoughts of care, 

Till morning broke, when, with the star, 
These words fell on the air; 


“No more let earthly passion move, 
Nor wearied hopes bemoan, 

A life that has a God to love— 
A Heaven to call its own!” 


The star had kindled hope, 
And raised my soul in prayer; 
The clouds that rolled between, 
Foretold a life of care. 


I bowed my head, and humbly knelt, 
Submissive to His will, 

Who, when the waves were troubled most, 
Said, “ Peace!” and all was still. 
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REST. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


GatHER white lilies—emblems of her life— 
Spotless and pure, and lay them on her brow; 
She has passed upward from this restless strife, 
And with the angels lifts her fair voice now; 
Before her semblance left in mortal clay, 
Oh! solemn gazer, in mute rev’rence bow! 


Silent and white she lies, with folded hands, 
Touched is her forehead with celestial calm— 

Smiling her lips, as if the Heavenly lands 
Burst on her vision with their airs of balm, 

Or as she heard through boundless arches swell 
The diapason of some grand, sweet psalm. 


Utter no vain repinings o’er her clay, 
Drop on her face no useless meed of tears; 
lay her within the conquered grave away, 


And cast out all your troublous doubts and fears. 
Why weep for one who, in the courts of Heaven, 
Shall dwell through all eternity’s bright years? 


Call her not dead; but say an angel’s kiss 

Has touched her lips with tenderness and love, 
And won her spirit to the world of bliss— 

Her spirit gentle as the wild wood-dove. 
What better fate than to be with her God, 

And with the angels, in the Heaven above? 


Ay, turn away! She is no more of earth! 

But her example, deathless as the stars, 
Has fallen on us at her glad new birth— 

Fallen adown through the sky’s purple bars! 
Accept the trust—and be not sad for her, 

Whose palm-crowned forehead not a shadow mars! 
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FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue sun shone pleasantly on the broad lawn s everybody prophesied that fifteen years later 
in front of the house, and lighted up the group} would find him famous; but the period had 
of young people who stood there holding an : passed, and he was only a quiet country gen- 
earnest discussion, in which everybody talked, } tleman, respected for his wealth, and acquiring 
and nobody listened. influence in the county by the uprightness and 

Half a dozen youths, of whom the oldest had 3 nobility of his character. 
not more than reached majority, and a knot of: Many people blamed him for having wasted 
young girls, as pretty and fresh as spring hya- ‘his life; men often called him indolent; and 
cinths, composed the party; and all were full of: women usually believed that somewhere, in his 
plans as to the best mode of passing that June $ early life, he had met with a disappointment, 
gula day, for gala day they had determined ! which had left him so quiet, and grave, and 
it should be; and the guardian angel of the; apparently satisfied to wear his life out in the 
weather seemed to have made the same resolve. : round of duties and cares which he had taken 

Mrs. Erskine sat on the porch watching them, } upon himself. 
listening patiently to each proposal, and even: One report was as false as the other. We 
offering several of her own, which proved little ; are in the habit of saying and believing that 
more successful than any others. But the ; men are incapable of sacrifice; that in this 
mother’s eyes turned oftenest toward her hand- } quality they fall far below women. Very often 
some young son, whose high spirits kept the * this thing may be true; but, more than once in 
whole party in constant merriment, as he added 3 my life, I have met men whose whole history 
to their perplexity, by suggesting all sorts of 3 proved that there can be exceptions to this 
impossible schemes with the utmost gravity. 3 sweeping rule. 

There was one other looker on, but nobody} Of these exceptions Mark Staunton was one. 
saw him; although, as he has more interest for 3 As a child, the leading influence of his nature 
me than any other person in this little sketch, : was a passionate love for his mother, a love 
I shall leave the merry group, for a time, to tell $ which was seldom expressed in words, and of 
you about him. ; ’ whose depths the poor woman never dreamed. 

He stands by an upper window, concealed : ’ He saw her wretched and persecuted by a tyran- 
from view by the heavy curtains, and looks $ $ nical husband; he understood her suffering, as 
down upon the merry-makers with a face too children will do, long before he comprehended 
grave and serious for a day like that. it; and the one constant dream of those years 

Mark Staunton was thirty-five; a son of Mrs. } was a yearning for the time when he should be 
Erskine by a former marriage, an unhappy } able to protect her. That resolve and his 
union which brought her so much trouble, that ; miserable surroundings took him out of his 
had Mark grown up any less self-centered and : childhood before he had known anything of its 
noble, it might have been difficult, even for her : enjoyment—God forgive the human being who 
mother’s heart, to have turned toward him with puts such a curse on any young soul! 
any degree of fondness. As it was, she lovedand} No wonder he was different from other chil- 
respected him, he was almost like a brother to } ‘dren; no wonder he had no love for the sports 
her; the great love of her life had centered upon } : in which those of his age delighted; his mother’s 
her youngest child, her willful, capricious Her- } tears had worn a channel so deep in his heart, 
bert. that all its glee and freshness were gone forever. 

The place where they lived was Mark’s pro-} At school he studied hard; he was the envy 
perty, a fine old estate to which he was greatly } of the boys and the wonder of the teachers; 
attached, and in caring for which he found ; but he had neither pride nor pleasure in that 
most of the interest that his monotonous life: which he accomplished, it was that one reso- 
could claim. lution which spurred him on, the maddening 

He looked like a man who might have won } desire to do something for his unhappy mother. 
honors and distinction. When he left college, } When he was fourteen his father died, aud 
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within the year his mother married again, a, More than a year previous, the daughter of 
man whom she had known when a girl, and an old friend of Mrs. Erskine had come to re- 
perhaps loved. However that might be, he } side in her family; almost two years younger 
came to her when she was in a state to have ; than Herbert, and spirited and charming as 
turned toward any one who showed her kind- 3 3 could be imagined, for with them all she was 
ness and sympathy, and the result was that he $ neither selfish or cold. 
won her in spite of all the terrible experiences $ Mrs. Erskine had decided that Laura More 
of the past. should become Herbert’s wife, and she had 
The first intimation Mark received was the $ ; formed a thousand charming plans upon that 
news of his mother’s marriage; the boy nearly $ basis. The society of a young girl would de- 
died. Few people will believe how terribly a: : ° tain Herbert at home, draw him away from the 
child, or a very young person can suffer; but I 5 ; dissipated companions, whom she knew, in spite 
know that through all the after trouble of Mark $ < of her willful blindness, he frequented, and thus 
Staunton’s life, there never was a grief so poig- $ S change his habits to all that she could desire. 
nant and so insane as that. ; Had Laura been one whit different from what 
Then Herbert was born, and when he was : she was, Herbert would have flirted desperately, 
three years old his father died, and fortunately $ and then thrown her aside; but in secret she 
too; for though Mr. Erskine loved his wife de- * looked down upon him as a boy, and her petu- 
yotedly, and was invariably kind to her, his: slance and variable manners had their effect; 
dissipated habits would have brought upon her § N < he flew into a violent boyish passion and was 
suffering almost as severe as that which had ; s perfectly devoted to her. 
before crushed her heart and soul. ; Mark Staunton had watched this thing go 
The years went on, and as Mark Staunton: :on; but he had, at last, been forced to own to 
grew to manhood, he saw clearly what his life} himself another secret-—he too loved Laura, 
must be; the reason had changed, but he had $ child though she was. 
still to protect.and guard his mother. 3 Old as he was, it was the first passion of his 
Her whole life had fastened upon that: , : life. Until then his heart had been so engrossed 
youngest boy, and Mark saw plainly that 3 3 that he had found no time for love. He never 
through him she was to know trouble as heavy } dreamed that she cared for him; he saw his 
as that which had desolated her past. He read } own folly clearly, but he loved her all the same; 
the boy’s character perfectly; he saw him full § ‘and, for the first time, he had found a feeling 
of generous impulses, but selfish, capricious, ¢ in his heart which he could not conquer. 
capable of great wrong toward those who loved ; So Mark Staunton stood at the window that 
him fondly, and possessed of that peculiar cha-; morning and looked down upon the light- 
racter one sometimes finds, which seems to }hearted group, marveling sadly why he had 
make its possessor incapable of loving, with ; been deprived of all youth such as they en- 
any great intensity, where he knows himself; joyed, watching Herbert not with envy, but 
truly worshiped. 3 with a bitter pain at the heart, and a terrible 
All Mark could do was to hold his peace and } fear as he thought of the future. He trembled 
watch. He could do little toward influencing ; when he saw him jesting and laughing with 
the boy’s nature, for Mrs. Erskine resented the } Laura. He could bear not to possess her him- 
slightest approach to counsel even, and would 3 self—he was so accustomed to sacrifice that it 
have tortured Mark by ascribing it to jealousy $ hardly occurred to him that he had a right to 
and dislike. For a season her heart was almost $ ; expect happiness—but it was dreadful to think 
entirely estranged from her eldest son; but as § : what a fate love for that passionate, misguided 
time went on, and she saw how kind he was to $ : boy might bring upon her. Then he heard his 
her boy, she began to lean again upon him; own name spoken, and several began to call for 
and now, after all these years, she regarded 3 him. 
Mark as her best friend and adviser. : “Oh! he is hidden away in some corner,” 
Truly he had bought that affection at a great § Herbert said, not unkindly, but in the slighting 
price. He had given up the hopes the young ; way which he was accustomed to employ even 
love, he had tamed his ambitions, he had been 3 $toward his mother; “you might as well expect 
® secondary object in his own house; but, to a Sa dormouse to enjoy anything as old Mark.” 
great degree, he had accomplished his purpose, 3 : He did not hear Laura More’« reply; but she 
and he knew that when the blow did fall, his} did say angrily, 
presence and love would be a solace and sup- : “If all men were like your brother we should 
port to her. Shave a different world; you would do better, 
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Master Herbert, to take pattern by him than ; when they found him putting aside his gravity, 
to sneer.” 3 and jesting with them almost as Herbert might 
She always called him Master Herbert when i have done. 
she wished to annoy him: and he colored with Mrs. Erskine saw and noticed everything. 
anger. Several sharp speeches passed before } With a woman’s quick perception she saw much 
Mrs. Erskine could check the dispute, greatly ; farther into the whole matter than Mark; and, 
to her annoyance. $ before retiring to rest that night, she went to 
“Go and find Mr. Staunton, Laura,” several his room, a thing so unusual that Mark was 
of the girls pleaded. ; bewildered; although, night after night, she 
Whe does not dare,” said Herbert, triumph- } would steal into Herbert’s chamber, to give 
antly; ‘she is afraid of him.” : him a last kiss, or if he had been wayward, and 
Laura gave him one indignant look and impertinent, and refused to speak at all, to en- 
walked haughtily up the steps. } treat him to be friends with her again. 
‘Where are you going, my dear?” asked} ‘You are not ill, mother?” Mark asked. 


PRR nny 


Mrs. Erskine. 
“To beg Mr. Staunton to join us,” she re- 
plied. 


‘Not in the least; tired, of course,” she re- 
plied, a little impatiently. It was only to Mark 
that she was ever fretful, probably on that in- 


**T am afraid you will disturb him,” she said, : explicable principle of human nature, which 


gently; ‘‘you 


smakes people crossest to those who love them 


‘‘Then he can tell me so,” and Laura marched 3 most unselfishly, and will bear everything. 


on. 
Mark heard her step on the stairs, her low 
knock at his door, and, when he opened it, he 


stood there with his usual appearance of calm 3 


She entered the room and sat down. 
‘‘Herbert refuses to return to college,” she 


$ said, abruptly. 


Mark was by no means certain that it was an 


gravity. Of late Laura had appeared to avoid ; evil, for he knew only too well what the boy's 
him, and though he was pained thereby, he § associations were there. 


made no effort to alter her manner; to him it 


‘‘He hinted something of the sort to me yes- 


seemed only natural that a light-hearted crea- 3 terday,” he replied; ‘‘but gave no reason. Does 
ture like that should shun one so worn and $ he wish to go into business?” 


quiet as himself. 
‘IT hope you won’t think me very rude,” 
Laura said, speaking rapidly and coloring. 
‘*Why should I?” he asked, smiling. 


“We want you down stairs so much,” she } 


Mrs. Erskine colored violently. 

“It would look strange enough,” she said, 
“if a man worth half a million permitted his 
only brother to become a common drudge.” 

Mark made no answer; that was a sore sub- 


continued. ‘Will you please give up your ject. Herbert had no fortune, and though Mark 


studies, for once, and go with us?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” he replied; ‘‘I am quite ready.” 

Her request once granted, Laura seemed shy 
and confused; but by the time they reached the 
hall she had forgotten it, and was talking gaily 
to him. 

**T have conquered,” she cried, triumphantly, 
as she passed Mrs. Erskine; but Mark, who 
knew his mother’s face so well, saw that she 
was not well pleased, and Herbert looked down- 
right cross. 

But the expedition was decided upon and 





3 gave him a far more liberal allowance than most 


wealthy men do their sons, Mrs. Erskine, fora 
year past, had hinted and hoped that he would 
give him outright a portion of his fortune. 
Mark knew that to do so would prove the 
youth’s ruin, and he knew that it was only 
Herbert’s incessant reproaches to their mother, 
which induced her to keep up a discussion 
really foreign to her tastes and character. 

‘‘What is he to do?” she asked. 

‘Certainly he is in no want of money,” Mark 
said; for he was well aware, although his mother 


undertaken, and, on the whole, they had a plea- believed him ignorant of the fact, that she had 


sant day. 


only lately paid his debts to @ large amount 


Laura, for the time, put off the restraint in over and above his foolishly generous allow- 
her manner, which Mark had noticed growing 3 ance. 


s 
gradually for more than a month; and, uncon- 


sciously to himself, his spirits rose to a height 


‘‘He is unhappy,” she said, suddenly, and 
with a tone as full of reproach as if Mark had 


they seldom attained, and he was really the life $ been the cause. ‘Laura does not treat him 


of the whole party. Quite young girls are apt : 


to fancy men considerably older than them- 


well—I am disappointed in her.” 
“But is it quite just to be so?” Mark re- 


selves, and they were all delighted with Mark, * turned, gently. 
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“You know what my idea has been,” Mrs. ; heart, oppressed by the knowledge that he had 
Erskine answered. ‘Certainly, you cannot; committed his first wrong toward his mother, 
wonder if I feel bitter toward any one who } in weakly yielding to her wishes. 
thwarts my wishes!” Perhaps a week went by in that quiet way; 

Mark did not even speak. It would have $ : then two or three young friends of Herbert 
been useless to show his mother how unjust § $ came out to visit him, and the next morning he 
and illogical her argument was; and, more $ announced his intention of running into town 
than that, there would have seemed a sort of : with them. His mother expostulated in vain; 
disrespect in so doing—so carefully had he } and when, at her request, Mark spoke to him 
considered her real or fancied claims all his } upon the subject, the boy turned upon him with 
life-long. the insolence and ingratitude which any man 

“You might help me!” she broke out again. ; who is idiot enough to do a kindness or confer 
“J cannot understand you, Mark. I am sure I : a benefit may expect as a speedy result. Pos- 
have suffered enough—you might help me to a 3 sibly Herbert was rendered more obstinate by 
little peace!” ; the way in which Laura treated him when Mrs. 

That was hard to bear; but Mark was accus- ; Erskine appealed to her. 
tomed to those things. There comesaseason; ‘‘I should advise Master Herbert to go,” she 
when trifles cease to make a keen impression $ said; ‘‘he only distracts us here by his noise. 
from those who have wronged and insulted us } : If there is any place where he can make his 
for years, because they knew our faith and 3 3 society agreeable, he most assuredly ought to 
affection. They strike the heart each time, it ; seek it.” 
is true; but it is only a dull, heavy pain, very Herbert gave her one furious look and darted 
unlike the poignant suffering that followed the { out of the room; and Mrs. Erskine, pale and 
first attacks of that nature. 3 worn-out, went up to her chamber, too much 

“JT will help you, mother,” he said, after a grieved to be angry with Laura, and without 
moment’s silence. ‘‘You know that I am ready 3 even the solace of weak women at her call—for 
and willing to do so always.” ’ she had wept so much over her early troubles 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, indifferently, ‘‘you : that it was not easy for her to shed tears 
are very kind, Mark, very kind—Herbert always $ now. 
says that.” : “You are angry with me?” Laura said, sud- 

It was the highest praise she could give him— g denly, looking toward Mark, who was regarding 
her other child had consented to do him so much $ her with a grave look. ‘You are angry with 
justice! ; me, Mr. Staunton?” 

They talked a long time; and before Mrs.; ‘‘Not angry,” he said. “But you should not 
Erskine left his room, she had seen a letter} have spoken to my brother as you did. You 
written to his lawyer, requesting him to make , know his thoughtless disvosition so well that it 
out a deed by which property to the amount of § was unkind.” 

& hundred thousand dollars would be placed: Laura burst into tears; and Mark, of course, 

at Herbert Erskine’s disposal. That sum, the 3 was disarmed. 

mother avowed and believed, would secure her $ ; ‘You need not lecture me,” she said. “TI 

son’s happiness, and make him all that she de- { know you don’t like me; I know you think me 

sired. In vain Mark pleaded with her—showed a child—a baby; but I did not believe you 

her how wrong and weak was the act on both 3 : would turn against me with the rest!” 

their parts. But she could not see that! Her- : “You are not in earnest,” Mark replied. 

bert was dissipated because he had no interest } ‘You know that every one here esteems you 

in life; he was irritable because his brother was 3 highly; my mother loves you like a daughter.” 

wealthy. And yet, when she said it, the mother: ‘Then why does she tease me?” exclaimed 

could not perceive that she was exposing the } Laura, petulantly. ‘Why can’t she leave me 

weakness and deformity of her boy’s character }in peace? She must see that I don’t care for 

—it seemed to her right and natural; and, of } Herbert—that I never shall do so!” 

pri Mark must yield. ; Mark regarded her in unfeigned astonish- 
everal days passed. The deed was made $ ; ment. 

out, and Herbert Erskine found himself wealthy 3 3 «You say that because you are angry,” he 

and independent. He was so happy, so gay, so $ 3 ; said. 

miserably boyish, in his delight, that the mother } ; A change came over Laura. She wiped her 

was more convinced than ever that she had been $ tears away, and sat there, womanly and quiet. 

in the right; while Mark went about sick at: “JT am glad this subject has come up,” she 

Vou. XLI.—25 
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said, calmly. ‘May I talk freely with you, : away Mrs. Erskine seeataiali. ry |, before she 
Mr. Staunton?” : left the room, Laura’s secret was no longer her 
He could not say no, although he knew that } own—not that she had confessed it in words, 
both his mother and Herbert would reproach 3 but the quick instincts of the woman had made 
him. For one instant a mad hope shot up in : it clear to her own mind. 
his heart; but the burial-stone that, for years,’ Herbert rushed up stairs to his brother's 
had shut over his aspirations closed quickly $ room, and indulged in one of those violent 
over it, and he sat there calm as ever. paroxysms of despair, which only a nature 
“You know that you may,” was all he said. $ ; weak, in spite of its passion and intensity, can 
And Laura went on, with a composure and dig- ? 3 do, and ended by leaving the house altogether. 
nity he had never seen in her before, and which 3 : Mark went into the room where Mrs. Erskine 
only increased the wild love that had burned at ‘had left Laura, and found the girl weeping bit- 
his heart so long. ° terly. How it came about he never could have 
“Tt sounds unwomanly,” she said; ‘it is: ¢ told, but he saw what he had never before 
wrong for a girl of my age to talk so; but I ; dreamed—she loved him. That was one of the 
must speak to some one. Mr. Staunton, I do ; happiest hours of Mark Staunton’s life. Fora 
not love yourgbrother! He has made me no § : time he entirely forget everything, except Laura 
‘direct proposal but his words and manner; Mrs. : $ ’ and the words she had said; but the trouble and 
Erskine’s hints could not fail to make me see 3 difficulty which surrounded him was brought to 
his feelings. I know that, with him, it is only § ’ his mind quite soon enough. 
a boyish fancy, which he will forget within the : ’ «But what will your mother say to all this?” 
year. I am years older than he, in reality; I} : Laura asked, and then it all came back. 
am not the child you think me. I ask you, : “T will go at once and speak with her,” he 
Mr. Staunton, to put an end to this thing, or § replied; and although Laura trembled a little, 
arrange it so that I may go elsewhere to live.” {she was too frank and honest not to feel that it 
Then she began to cry again; and before $ was the only right way to act. 
Mark could either soothe or answer there came Mrs. Erskine was in her room when Mark 
an imperative message from his mother, and he ; entered—her first words were for her son. 
was forced to leave the room at once; and Laura ‘‘Where is Herbert?” 
was left alone with a trouble of which no one’ Then Mark had to confess that he had gone 
dreamed, and which seemed to her eternal, as.$ back to town. 
suffering always does to the young. “That wretched girl!” exclaimed the mother; 
A week passed before Herbert returned; and 3 ‘‘she will ruin my boy utterly.” 
even that was only accomplished by Mark’s} ‘‘Mother,” said Mark, firmly, ‘you are doing 
going to town. How and where he found the $ § wrong; you have no right to force Laura’s in- 
boy, his mother never knew. I need not de- 3 $ clinations. She does not love Herbert—she has 
scribe the circumstances; for every mother of § told him so—he would be ungenerous and un- 
my acquaintance would believe that I was de- : : manly to urge her farther; and you certainly 
liberately attacking her son. But Herbert came § ’ know life too well to aes any one for not 
back, and that very day he avowed to Laura the $ being able to give affection.” 
love that she had before known existed. She The imperious temper of her youth was in 
turned upon him with the ungraciousness which ¢ Mrs. Erskine’s mind. 
avery young girl is sure to show a man who “Do you think me blind, or an idiot?” she 
wearies her with his affection; and, at the’ asked, passionately. ‘I see everything—you 
moment, his mother entered the room and was S love that girl—you dare not deny it.” 
passionately appealed to by both. 3 Nor do I wish to do so, mother; I came here 
“You are driving me to ruin and despair!” ; $ to tell you so—I do love her.” 
Herbert exclaimed; and the mother pleaded as : 3 ‘And you thrust yourself between Herbert 
only a woman can do whose whole hope of peace 3 and his happiness—you are false and treacher- 
depends upon the success of her suit. But Laura ‘ 3 ous!” 
was firm; she sat there, tearless and white as a 3 ‘‘Have I not as much right to happiness as 
ghost, but with a composure and firmness won-; Herbert, mother? But, no matter: You do 
derful at her age. Snot believe me false—I never dreamed, until 
**You are cruel and unjust,” she said; ‘do 3 to-day, that Laura cared for me.” 
not urge me—do not put an end to every possi-$ ‘Between you my boy will be driven to de- 
bility of friendship between us.” ; struction!” she cried, giving way to a hysteri- 
Still they pleaded; and when Herbert went Seal burst of grief. “Go and find him—bring 
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him to me, or, so eg me heaven! I will never; He conquered at last. Herbert Erskine was 
see your face again.’ ; saved, really a changed man, who, perhaps, 

Expostulations and entreaties were useless. 3 3 might go through the rest of his life without 
Mark hurried to town; two days after he found 3 any recurrence of his old follies and sins. 
Herbert—better almost have never done so— ; He was not yet twenty-four, a splendid, hand- 
the reckless boy had plunged himself into a dis- some fellow, and the bitter experiences of his 
graceful difficulty, which it required all Mark’s 3 life, his remorse, and a really sincere penitence 
influence to settle. He tried to get him home $ gave a charm to his manner, very unlike the 
again, but Herbert would not stir; with his usual ’ boyish impetuosity of the old time. 

. s 
inconsistency he blamed his mother almost as; But Mark—ah! there was where the change 
much as Laura. $ was visible! He looked twenty years older 

Suddenly he announced his intention of going than when he left his home; the hair showed 
to Europe. Mark despatched a messenger for $ gray about his temples; and the deep lines on 
his mother, but before she could reach the city : his forehead no after contentment could ever 
Herbert had eluded him, and when Mrs. Erskine ; efface. 
arrived he had sailed. ¢ During all those years he had never once seen 

Then she broke fairly down, and, to add to } Laura—truly he had redeemed his pledge! 
her grief, a letter fell into her hands which It was a June day, almost as bright and plea- 
exposed the action of which Herbert had been 3 sant as the one with which this sketch com- 
guilty. She had been very violent with Mark, } menced. 
put after she took to her bed her feelings: Six months had passed since Mark’s return 
changed—with death near she looked at every- : to America with his brother. 
thing in a different light. She thanked Mark,} They were visiting the relative with whom 
she consented to his marriage with Laura: but 3 Laura lived, and that day Mark sat in the library 
one promise she exacted. watching that young pair. 

“Never marry her until you have found my: He had seen, from the first, that Laura loved 
boy, until you have saved him!” § him no longer—he had made up his mind to 

And Mark promised, in his agony scarcely ; $ that which must follow—it would be his last 
realizing the whole dreary import of that pledge. } sacrifice, surely he could endure that. 

Mrs. Erskine died, and he prepared to re-} Herbert had acted well. Mark blamed neither 
deem his promise. It was a terrible parting? him nor her; but he saw, long before either of 
with Laura, added to the agony he felt at his: them, that they loved each other, and he knew 
mother’s loss; but he bore it all, lived all down 3 that the time had come for him to interpose, or 

s 
as few men could have done, and started upon ; run the risk of wrecking their lives as entirely 
his errand at least composed and firm. 3 as his own had been. 

I shall not follow him on that weary pilgrim-$ He called his brother to him and told him 
age. For five years he watched Herbert from 3 everything. 
one scene of vice to another, from one country § ‘“‘Now,” he said, “‘go to Laura—tell her all, 
to another, and yet his pledge to his mother 3 and ask her to marry you.” 
was not wholly fulfilled. : Did he suffer? Yes, but there is support in 

Sometimes Herbert was friendly with him, at § ’ sacrifice like that—there is peace and rest in 
others he heaped the most terrible abuse upon $ : store for the soul that can complete such self- 
him, but Mark bore everything with unalter- } abnegation, and Mark Staunton found it so. 
able patience. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. A. M. ALEXANDER. 


In a fair island-home, where the South-sea winds With a spirit as free as her own blithe air, 
Through the leaves of the Araca sigh, Now dancing o’er lily-crowned lea, 
And the Yucca’s white plume waves high; Joy-wild, in the rapture of glee; 
Where the incense, afloft from the evergreen bowers, Now pouring sweet notes on the low forest aislee— 
Mounts up to the tropical sky, Or, by the white-sanded sea, 
Bloomed a beautiful child— To the rythm of the main, 
Flower of the bright tropic-wild, Trilling. in sportive refrain, 
In the mid-ocean green— The echoes—between— 
Josephine! Josephine! 
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CHAPTER VIII. : Around him, composing a staff worthy of any 

Kartaarine Fraser and Flora Macdonald; monarch, came the Highland chiefs—Lochiel, 
stood in the great window which partly loomed } the Fraser, and all that array of noble men 
over the street, watching the array of Prince whose names have softened stern history into 
Edward’s army as it came pouring into Edin- ; the splendor of romance by the chivalry of their 
burgh. It had swept through the gates without § devotion. Never did the sun shine on a nobler 
opposition; and, while the magistrates were in} ; group of men—never on an array more pic- 
deep consultation in Guild Hall, the Highland ¢ turesque than that which came to a sudden 
forces planted themselves in the tumultuous { halt beneath the stone balcony of Lady Clan- 
heart of the city without a blow. Up through the } ; ranald’s mansion. 
narrow streets and into the broader thorough- ; The Prince had seen the lady leaning upon 
fares came the several divisions, each with its } < the massive balustrade, calm, in her joy, as 
banners dancing on the breeze, and shrill High- ; ‘ the Roman matrons waiting for their victorious 
land war-pipes filling the air with exhilarating } sons. His war-charger came to a restive halt. 
music. The people were struck with conster- : The bonnet that had sunk for a moment to his 
nation or excited with the wildest enthusiasm. : brow was uplifted reverently, and the young 
You could see it in their faces—in the quick 3 Prince bent to his saddle-bow, thus doing public 
transition of step which kept joyous time to the ’ homage to the first lady who had welcomed him 
music—in the glances full of fire which greeted ; ? to Scottish soil. 
the triumphant clans from door-steps and bal- ; The lady gathered up the gorgeous tartan that 
conies; nay, even from the very churches—for it : : fell over her robe of purple velvet and gave it to 
was Sunday—and they gave forth their congre- ; $ the wind, with a smile that shamed the sunshine. 
gations to sweil the joyous tumult. Yes, even : : Close to her, looking down in benign joy, was 
in Edinburgh the young Prince felt, with exulta- : ° the dainty little mother, glancing upward to 
tion, that he was greeted as the representative ; < her stately daughter, and downward to the 
of a lawful king. ‘lifted face of the Prince, as if doubtful which 

Onward he came, radiant with triumph, all ; to bless first or most. Now, from out the group 
aglow with the first great military display of ’ of chieftains, a young man rode up close to the 
his life. Clad in the national costume, with the : : balcony, obeying a glance from his princely 
flowing tartan giving the imposing effect of{ leader. The balcony was not high from the 
drapery to his slender person, and his bright $ ground; so, when Lady Clanranald saw her son 
face shaded only by its wealth of hair, whieh : 3 so close, she forgot the multitude, and, giving 
took the sunshine and the soft wind as sea-grass : : Way to her woman’s heart, bent over and ten- 
yields to rippling waters—the youngest-born of ; dered him her white hand to kiss. Tears leaped 
the royal Stuarts appeared before those two } ’ into her eyes, and a burst of roses flushed her 
noble girls, who stood eagerly looking for him } matronly cheek as those dear lips touched her. 
from that balcony window. When the audience saw that this noble woman 

Upon the massive stone-work, outside, the ; was Clanranald’s mother, they set up a shout, 
Lady of Clanranald and her mother stood erect, } and the chiefs gathered under the balcony with 
in this imperial triumph, and reckless of the ; lifted bonnets; for they knew well that here at 
scowls or cheers turned upon them from the ; least their master was certain of a patriotic 
street. * welcome. 

On he came, doffing his cap to the clamorous} Then the balcony wihdow was flung open 
people, but lifting his bright blue eyes, with a } with a suddenness that made the diamond panes 
young man’s craving for admiration, to the } rattle in their lead settings, and out came Flora 
thronged windows and doorsteads crowded with : Macdonald of Skye, with a cluster of roses, 
aaa women. which she had snatched from her friend’s hair 
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and bosom, grasped in her hands for one in-; lady’s favor, give me one of cousin Flora’s 
stant, when away they flew on the air down : : § roses.” 

upon the bare head of the Prince, flushing his : ‘“‘Not a bud—not a leaf,” cried the chevalier, 
cheeks redly as he caught them. No wonder § : gayly, kissing the flowers left in his hands, and 
his gaze was fixed—no wonder his blue eyes {reining up his horse for a start. ‘‘Come on, 
flashed with something more than martial en- : gentlemen, now for Holyrood. To-night we 
thusiasm, as they fell on that lithe young figure ; sleep beneath its roof; and to-morrow, the 
poised Hebe-like on the balcony above him. $saints willing, we will welcome these fair 

Just then the Clanranalds were marching by. ; ladies there as beseems a Scottish Prince and 
They saw the fair young creature hovering ; ® Stuart.” 
above them, and gave a shout that made the } : ‘What ails you, laddie? The color has left 
old street ring again. Next came the Frasers; $ s your face, your lips are trembling and white,” 
but they looked beyond the bright girl, and saw 3 said the Master of Lovat to his page, as the 
that which made the blood leap to their faces— | $ horsemen wheeled into place, still under the 
a creature even more lovely than she to whom } eyes of that fair group of ladies. 
the Macdonalds bared their heads, enframed in} ‘“‘Nothing. My horse bears hard upon the 
the massive stone-work of the window; and, } bridle-rein, that is all,” gasped the youth, 
shrinking from the notice, she had not the pre- 3 drawing back to escape further scrutiny. 
sence of mind to escape. “He is only cutting a wisdom tooth that is 

Up went the Fraser bonnets, and out rang a; hard in coming,” said a shrill voice from the 
thousand thrilling voices, carrying this sweet ; ; ;ground. ‘Heed him not—heed him not, good 
burden with them, ‘‘The rose of Dounie! The } * Master of Lovat; by-and-by you may be trou- 
sweet rose of Dounie!” Then out burst the air ; bled with the same disease.” 
with which the clan went to battle, rivaling the: ‘What? Luke!” exclaimed Dougal, startled 
great pibroch of the Clanranalds; and amid this } by the sight of his uncouth brother, who was 
tumult of homage Flora kindled into brighter under the very heels of his charger. 
loveliness, but Katharine shrunk back, trem-; ‘(He in Edinburgh!” muttered the master, 
bling and dismayed. ’ gloomily; ‘‘there is mischief in this.” 

The clans swept on, led by their minor chiefs; 3 «This is a sorry welcome, handsome brother 
but the Prince, with his staff, yet lingered under ; of mine,” jeered the dwarf, trotting nimbly after 
Lady Clanranald’s balcony. Katharine had seen ; the horses. 
her father in the crowd, and this brought her: ‘Be careful, be careful. I fear to harm you,” 
forth, reckless of all else. She, too, bent over ; said the youth, impatiently. ‘‘What brings you 
the balcony, greeting the Master of Lovat with ; hither?” 
beaming smiles that turned into blushes, when } ‘What should bring two gallants like you 
Clanranald, wheeling his horse, suddenly found } and me to war and to court, but a love of fair 
his sword entangled by the scarf she had been } 2 sights and bright eyes? Love and glory, Dou- 
waving and which floated loose from the bal-; gal—love and glory!” 
ustrade, to which her hand still grasped one: The youth checked his horse, and, stooping 
end. from his saddle, said, with a touch of gentle 

Clanranald gently disengaged the silk, grasped kindness, 
it in his hand, looking up with a glance full of § “Go home, Luke; or if you have no home in 
entreaty. At first Katharine shook her head, : S this strange city, find some safe place till the 
then her white fingers relaxed from the hold ; Prince is lodged at the palace. Then come to 
en the balustrade, and the scarf floated from $ ; our quarters, wherever they may be, and what 
under them, curving off like a rainbow, till it shelter or comforts may be mine I will share 
was gathered into Clanranald’s bosom, eagerly, } with you.” 
as if he were anxious to hide some theft. : Luke turned away his face, and drew an end 

“Nay, there must be no concealing of our} of his tartan across his eyes; but when he 
trophies,” said Charles Edward, fastening one } * looked back, the jeer was on his lips again 
of Flora’s roses in front of his bonnet. “Pass keener than ever. 
the scarf over your shoulder, Clanranald, it «‘Ten thousand thanks, most gracious brother; 
Proves, at least, that we carry some gentle; but I am housed with the old lord in rooms 
hearts with our cause.” } better than your Prince will find in that old 

Clanranald laughed, but his face was crim-} rat-trap, with pepper-boxes on the corners, I'll 

fon. “Be content with displaying your own ; be sworn; under the same roof with pretty Kate, 
spoils, my Prince; or, if I must have some: too.” 
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‘Housed with the old lord?’ questioned Dou-; ‘‘Ho! ho! ho!” shouted in as the youth 
gal, full of wonder; ‘and here in Edinburgh? ; § vedo away, ‘we are flying at high game. Now 
I can scarcely credit it, Luke.” , : for Holyrood, the show will be grand when he 

‘Ask pretty Kate, yonder, if I did not come $ ‘ enters the old portal. I wonder when they will 
down to yon lady’s mansion, inside the coach } ; drive him forth.” 
with her, in full charge, as if I had been her : As the royal army swept away toward the 
grandmother. Oh! I can be trusted with dainty- $ } palace, Lady Clanranald and her guests drew 
faced women! It is something to be a dwarf ; back into the dwelling, filled with pleasurable 
and a hunchback to boot. The old lord isn 43 $ excitement: all but the old lady. She was pale, 
afraid to trust her cheek by jowl with me. Ask § gand trembled from head to foot. The joy of 
the young one there, if he would do as much } ; that moment had been too much for her. In 
by you.” 3 S the consummation of her one great idea, the 

“Have done with this folly, Luke,” said} ; Support of her life had given way; and hope for 
Dougal, angrily. ‘‘Why should you couple my } ‘the future, that vague happiness which is so 
poor name with this young lady of Dounie? It} ’ much more powerful than reality, being lost in 
is cruel to me; insult to her.” what she deemed a sure consummation, left her 

The dwarf laughed, and shook the hair over; aimless and weak. She sat down in that great 
his forehead like an unruly dog. His bright ; oaken chair, and, huddling her little figure in 
eyes twinkled maliciously through the scattered ; @ corner, began to cry piteously, as if she had 
locks. He drew close to Dougal’s stirrup. : lost something—and so she had, the greatest 

“What will ye give me now if I steal fair ; boon known to humanity, an object to hope 
Kate’s scarf from that gallant’s bosom? See 3 for and work for. When she saw Charles Ed- 
how saucily he rides away, as if the heart were } ward, with his gallant array of Highlanders, 
not burning hot in your breast. I have been} marching toward the old palace of the Stuarts, 
watching—I have been watching. They shall ; she felt that he was in no longer need of her, 
not torment my braw brother for nothing. Weand the loneliness that came upon her was 
haven’t slept in the same cradle for that, have { touching to behold. 
we, Dougal?” : Mother,” said Lady Clanranald, kneeling 

“Oh, Luke! I think you mean kindly, but do 3 before the little woman in her queenly, sweep- 
not say these things,” cried the youth, with ing fashion, ‘“‘why is it that you weep? I 
tears in his young eyes. ‘No one is to blame 3 thought this would be an hour of pure joy to 
for my folly but myself.” $ us all,” 

‘*Tush! a soldier with water in his eyes! but ; The old lady clasped her tiny hands and laid 
I am off. See you not that grand dame is going } them in her daughter’s, smiling wanly through 
in from her stone perch? Now Mistress Kate ° her tears. 
will be missing me.” : “Daughter, I am old, and from this hour 

Dougal lingered, and, shaking the black } have no more work before me.” 
plumes of his bonnet a little over his face to: ‘But see what has already been done, and 
hide the shame there, almost whispered, $ much of it. with our mother’s gold.” 

“Did she miss me, Luke?” “TI know, I know. But what have I to do 

“Miss you? Yes!” now ?” 

‘‘And did she inquire? Was she anxious?” ‘‘Why, thank God for what has been done, 

“Aye; as if her pet hound had run off.” $ mother. Is it now, when the Stuart is entering 

“But she did not observe me in the master’s: the palace of his ancestors, that you break 
train just now. I watched her every move-$ 
ment, and her eyes never turned that way.” “What are you to do, dear lady ?” cried Flora. 

“They were dazzled by the bright-eyed ‘What will you do? Why, take Kate Fraser 
Prince, Dougal.” sand Flora Macdonald to the first court that our 

“If it were only that!” muttered Dougal. 3 Prince shall hold at Holyrood. Who shall dare 
“If it were only that I could bear it.” gainsay our right to the best places there?” 

Luke laughed. ‘Ha! ha! our falcon flies{ The old lady smiled, a flickering sweet smile, 
high. He can forgive the Prince for being $ ; ‘ and then drooped again into placid feebleness. 
comely. I would that his highness knew of; But Lady Clanranald was radiant. She had 
this gracious mood in my mother’s son.” seen her son at the right hand of the Prince; 

‘Luke, you are too near my horse’s heels. } his clan, led on by old Macdonald of Boisdale, 
That sharp laugh frightened him; besides I am 3 S had occupied the van of his little army. Hom- 
lagging behind and may be missed.” 3 age, such as might have gratified a queen, had 
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been rendered to her before the chivalry of} gered wolf is a sucking doe compared to the 
Scotland. No wonder her cheek burned scar- chief in his full force of rage. Come, lady, let 
let, and her eyes shone with triumphant fire. us be going, lest his wrath fall on this back 
The proudest woman in the three kingdoms § also, which is not straight enough to bear it.” 
might have envied her then. $ Yes, yes, I will go!” 

“Heaven forbid that our Prince waste pre-} The poor girl trembled violently, and her 
cious time in pageants, at Holyrood, while there 3 eyes shone with terror. She drew close to 
is work to be done,” she said, smiling upon the 3} Luke and appealed to him in a wild whisper, 
fair maid of Skye. “It is in London that our 3 *‘You will not let him kill me, Luke?” 
mother here shall present you to King James.3 The dwarf laughed, and looked down upon 
When that comes, my lassie, it shall go hard if his person with a sarcastic glance. 
we do not find enough jewels in the old family *“T am so stalwart! So fit for a defender of 
casket to grace the occasion; that is, if my 3 dames!’ he sneered. 
mother does not insist on casting them after § ‘*My grandfather angry, and my father down 
the broad pieces which have done such brave yonder! If he were only by to defend me!” 
work.” ‘‘Better as it is,” muttered the dwarf. ‘‘The 

The old lady was lying back in her chair 3 Lovats are not given to great love of their heirs; 
with closed eyes. She did not seem to heed $ in a sudden feud the master would be in greater 
this speech, which was intended to enliven her. danger than his child.” 

The moment of reaction had fallen heavily upon} The conversation had been carried on apart 
her delicate frame, or it may be that the sensi-} from the other occupants of the’room. But 
tive spirit, which had lived so long on one ’ when Lady Clanranald saw how pale Katharine 
patriotic idea, was imbued with some vague } had become, she drew close to her. 

prevision, which chilled her to the center. ; ‘‘What is this? Why, poor thing! the blood 

Kate Fraser saw her paleness, and, coming : 3 ‘ has left her face white as my kerchief. No evil 
gently forward, placed a cushion under her } tidings, I hope, Mistress Katharine?” 
head. Then, for the first time, Lady Clanra-} ‘No, lady, no. Only I am sent for. My 
nald saw how beautiful she was, and the noble } grandfather-——” 


heart in her bosom grew warm with a new in- “Is Lord Lovat ill?” inquired the lady, turn- 


gushing of love. $ ing to Luke. 
Katharine blushed under. the kind scrutiny of } ‘‘Aye, after his fashion,” snarled the dwarf. 
Ss 
s 
NY 


those eyes, and busied herself still more de- ‘There is something wrong here,” said the 
votedly about the old lady. 3 lady, turning earnestly from the pale girl to 
While they were all thus gently occupied, ; * her tormentor. ‘Do I understand that Lord 
there arose a slight tumult at the outer door, ; ’ Lovat is suddenly ill, and has sent for his 
and directly after Luke, the dwarfed hunch-} grand-daughter in all this haste?” 
back, came into the withdrawing-room after his } “Tt matters little what anybody under-. 
uncouth fashion, and, going up to Katharine; stands,” answered the dwarf, doggedly. ‘Lord 
Fraser, addressed her in a brusque whisper, } Lovat has sent me to fetch his grand-daughter 
which every one in the room could hear. S away, and not to answer questions. So, Mis- 
“You are to go home at once, Mistress} : tress Katharine, let us be going.” 
Katharine. The old lord has been informed} ‘Can you explain?” said the lady, question- 
of your basking upon stone balconies before ; ing Katharine, with kindly solicitude. 
the Pretender, and his wrath is up mightily.; ‘No, dear lady; I can only gather that his 
But for seeming to be of kith and kin with the ; lordship is angry because—because 
house here, he would have come himself to § ’ «Well, speak out; it pains me to feel you 
bring you away. So, don your mantalette, and } tremble so!” 
let me pilot you through the thronged streets; ‘‘I—I was on the balcony when the Prince 
two stout serving-men wait below to open the} paused to render you his homage, dear lady; 
way for us.” ar it seems that there was some cause of 
Katharine turned pale as death when this offence in it, which has greatly angered my 
speech was commenced; but at the end her face } grandfather!” 
was one flush of wild crimson. ‘And is his wrath then so terrible?” 
“‘My grandfather angry, and with me!” broke} ‘Yes, yes, it is terrible!” answered the poor 
from her lips. ‘Oh, good Luke! surely you | girl, shivering. 
make it worse than it is!” ‘But I was to blame for this!’ exclaimed the 
“Faith, that would be difficult, for a hun- } lady. 
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“No, no, it was I! I flung the window; Lord Lovat’s ponderous carriage stood ong 
open—I led the way!” cried Flora, eagerly. ; cross street, some distance from Lady Clanra- 
“Tell Lord Lovat that it was Flora Macdonald § nald’s door. When that lady inquired the mean- 
who tempted his grand-daughter on to this mis- § ing of this, Luke answered that his lord had no 
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chief. You will not forget, good—good——” 
“Hunchback!” laughed the dwarf, taking the 3 
sentence from her lips. 
“Well, good hunchback, if you like it,” cried 
Flora, laughing cheerfully. ‘Only remember to } 


lay the blame on me, Flora Macdonald. Don’t : come still more dense and tumultuous. 


forget the name!” 

*T shall not forget it,” answered the dwarf, 
curtly enough. 

There was a sharp bitterness in the answer 
that disturbed Flora. She laughed a little con- $ 
strainedly and turned to Katharine. 

“‘My poor friend! Will the old lord devour } 
you alive?” 


“Not so bad as that, I hope!” answered } 


Katharine, with a tremulous smile which spoke 
of deep inward terror. ‘‘In sooth! he can really 3 
do nothing but wound me with sharp words!” 

“Indeed!” drawled the dwarf. ‘What if he 
ask for the silken scarf that a young chief in 3 
the Pretender’s gang carried off in his bosom?” 

Katharine’s face blazed with a hot red; for 
Lady Clanranald’s calm eyes were upon her. $ 
She had not seen the transfer of the scarf, and ; 
the dwarf’s words surprised her. 

**Was it Clanranald?” she inquired, in a low, $ 
kind voice. 

Katharine lifted her eyes with a deprecating } 
glance, but her lips only quivered when she. 
attempted to speak. 2 

Lady Clanranald smiled with genial sweet- 
ness, and Katharine felt the hot blushes ebbing 


» from her face. 
“It could not have been better bestowed, or ; 


more gratefully received; I will answer for 
that!” she said. ‘But it seems that my whole 
household have been leading you into trouble.” 
‘Do not think so, lady. It is my own heed- 
lessness. I should have reflected, but went——” $ 
‘Nay, reflection is not the province of youth; 
so never blame yourself for anything that may 3 
have chanced. I, who have done the mischief, 
must amend it. Flora, order my hood and } 
mantle. I will accompany your friend to Lord } 
Lovat’s house and explain these matters.” 
Katharine’s face brightened; for she was } 
in terrible dread of meeting her grandfather ; 
alone. 
‘‘And I,” said Flora. ‘Kate shall have a} 
body-guard of the Macdonalds. It will not be : 


the first time that they have been opposed.” So ; 
away she ran for such garments as were neces- ; 


sary for a visit to the street. 


; faney that his carriage should appear twice in 
Sthe same day before the residence of a known 
Jacobite; he would as soon see it in attendance 
; at Holyrood itself. 
’ The throng of people in the streets had be- 
No 
‘general conflict had taken place; but party 
‘ spirit raged fiercely, and, in the tumult, harsh 
’ words and fierce blows were freely given, and 
with impunity—for all law was for the time at 
san end in the city. 

Lord Lovat’s two serving-men were in attend- 
: ance, and Luke was by no means a foe to be 
‘ despised; for he had the tenacity of a hound, 
and the agility of a cat. Still the streets of 
} Edinburgh was no safe place for these high- 
; born ladies, and they passed on toward the car- 
N ‘ riage with bated breath; for scenes like those 
‘ passing at every corner were new even to the 
’ more experienced and elder lady. 

More than once the ladies were jostled, in 
their progress, and rudely questioned regard- 
:ing their business in the street, at which the 
¢ two stout Highlanders made a tart reply, which 
; ‘led to fresh annoyances, and directly to blows. 
N ‘In the rush and tumult which followed Flors 

: Macdonald got separated from her party and 
was swept off into the crowd. She was a brave 
S girl; but each instant the mob threatened to 
‘trample her down, and, with all her struggles, 
: she could find no traces of her companions, or 
‘ discover in what direction she was moving. The 
‘crowd bore her onward like a whirlwind. At 
times she was completely lifted from her feet 
;and hurled forward with a violence that must 
Shave sent her headlong to the ground, but for 
° the press of rushing bodies that gave her no 
‘room to fall. She was so terrified that all 

; power of observation forsook her, or she would 
‘have known that the crowd was heading toward 
the palace, all eager for a sight of Charles Ed- 
‘ward as he dismounted at the portal. At last 

‘this truth broke upon her. She saw the grim 

‘walls of the palace above the heads of the 
{ people. Its pointed towers rose between her 
: vision and the sky, banners floated in the dis- | 

tance and fluttered over the mailed masses that 
g ; were pouring through the portals. Wild bursts 

‘ of music and hoarse shouts rang out louder and 
} nearer as she was hurried along, and the people 
clamored around her, that the Prince had dis- 
mounted—that his foot was on the threshold of 
’ Holyrood—that he stood in the great hall of his 
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own paeein palace. Then a wilder, hoarser ; oN eens tian, elk, ace 
shout went ringing to the skies, and Gives as fright,” Ang PD gory "3 "ions tee 
a break of the crowd she saw the royal standard $ shot for like offences. ee epee 
of the Stuarts surmounting one of the towers : place of shelter till I can =te sty asits 
and sweeping out gorgeously on the wind. Then * house, or, what i i gt ges 
Flora Macdonald forgot her terror—forgot that : oonsie Clanransld or peices oe 
she was a woman, alone in that rude throng.: ‘That I d ” 

She only saw that her king was in his rightful ; “Here is ay ees > on 
home again, and the glad, glad tears flashed down § $ there must be some private aes 7 a eee 
her face like rain. While she was so lost in an $ ’ pied by our chiefs.” nen ey 
ecstasy of gratitude, the crowd, which had tossed 3 : The youth 
beck 
her forward like an uprooted flower given to the ; Sat a pi se ge vs = vee pooner 
swell of a torrent, swerved another way and lifted } came back to Flora. aia i 
her stranded against the abutments of a wall. $ «Come thi “3 i ivi 
Standing out thus alone, Flora grew terrified : arm; ‘this tp all an ms ee 
again and looked despairingly around, ready to S through the chapel.” palates: 
ery out from the shame and d -3 
pig gem sheeting sf Brey to escape from her present position, on 
ward the palace, saw those deel a and Fo deme peetige po pie pvt! 
the delicate beauty of that uplifted face. A} royal cha “gr pany 9 Asotin 
halt—a sudden exclamation—and he sprang ; she found bh If ‘ ont im i pr i 
from the saddie, and, holding his horse b, si eglected a a mwas ricco. | 
tre gett y ; 2 = ed place. The radiance as of a dull sun- 
“Lady,” he said, lifting the bonnet from his : ; Hs me rie it a ac 
head, and addressing her with a gentle rever- ? of wind an ten oa a wf ne: 
rough broken pieces of gl 
ence which brought the tears to her eyes : : sta 
“lady, surely it is but an hour since that T saw ; pee a anal e te aa 
you in the balcony of Lady Clanranald’s dwell- ‘ was still Se ae 
each eaima deco tien?” be : “ ness and gloom. The sounds of muster- 
_ “Yes, yes!” answered Flora, still panting ; 8 ‘a ia hye oa pe —s pel gpm inh 
with excitenrent. ‘I am lost; the crowd bore 3 sive i that j i cn ep at 
walls, that it fairly deepened the sil 
me off from my friends; I could not extricat eine yen 
es ° the place. The altar, where the b 
myself. I—I—well, I saw the banner k plagemictgs > 
planted; ° > Mary had so often knelt, 
I knew when he entered the g ts por stnpesginnt 
palace, by the shock : shadows. The fi 1 
of joy that ran through the crowd.” ; i eS eee 
) . around it heavy and dee Th h 
“Yes, that was a sight!” exclaimed the : J wey 
youth. § < glass of an arched window b 
“A patriot might be content to die after seein pelican sae 
g3 < crept, and swayed in dusky f 
it! Do not grieve that it has been for : rh capt ge 
ced upon § S wall, the leaves whispe d 
you; many @ high-born lady might ee ee 
tr eda tnt dn envy you $ ; gether, as if nature were full of grief that a 
ede!” exewened Hee, “Mer, Lense! ; — so rich in poetry of human life could not 
bless the rude force that bore me hither though § oben irene eet Ns 
much against my will. I did not kno , 
th 
che neptinn dan era a te = 3 Panes paused. The associations of the place— 
Siiesll cindiy fad cheer conta, it only e solemn twilight held her breath in abeyance. 
it . y knew 3 Tt was one of those moments in which a living 
The youth looked down upon her rich apparel, ; a og roo od See a ede 
ih euehonahitecadn story seemed to her as if Mary, the most 
g at the incongruity it $ ; unfortunate of the St 
ts, must b h 
presented with the coarse garments of thos + vanes tei te 
e} ; in the dimness of the chapel— 
te tak een pel—asif heaven itself 
es entured forth to see the: : would yield her up for one day of earthly joy, 
3 
_ ae wy cee her descendant was treading the floors 
“still it shall go hard if I leave a Maseones | ie he hee then a a nin 
teeiensia tines, one 3 looked around her awe-struck and pale. 
tecti “a4 ” whi 
gage ong - * — — he } ’ «It was here she prayed!” whispered Flora. 
horse, and say to the Master of ead that I wy ; : th ee = oe ile staseaa 
e blackened altar, bowed his head 
pn ead reverent] 
pelled to leave my post for a brief time.” “Yes, lady, it was here.” . 
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He nails in a oe als the swaying ivy » . She was gietls - kind; eae should you sts 
answered him with sighs. ; to rest where she once sat?” 

The old man opened a narrow door in the} Flora looked at him earnestly; then, as if 
wall, after groping for the lock, which had $ fascinated, her eyes turned on the picture of 
been long in disuse. The hinges gave way with $ Rizzio, which hung upon a panel of the oaken 
a hoarse sound, born of accumulated rust. wainscot. Was it enchantment, or did the two 

It struck Flora’s ear like a moan; and she $ faces really resemble each other? Those deep, 
caught her breath, listening. : deep eyes, in themselves of a luminous brown, 

“This stair-case leads to the queen’s closet,” $ but with an underglow of expression so elo- 
said the old man, who cared nothing for the holy § ; quent, with a consciousness of coming fate, that 
gloom around him, but was only anxious to earn ; the young girl’s soul was held in suspense, as 
his piece of silver and get back to the crowd } if waiting to hear the lips plead for life. 
again. ; She turned to the living face, so young, so 

Flora knew that this was the stair-case } wonderfully like that picture of the man who 
through which Darnley had led his assassins: was dragged forth to die, while the music, 
to murder Rizzio, on the night that he turned ; which was his life, thrilled on his lips. There 
Mary’s heart to iron against him. The thought : was a startling likeness in the two heads—for 
thrilled through her like a sharp wind. She?}the instant a resemblance that made all her 
drew close to Dougal, and would have clung to : pulses stand still. But directly the youth 
his garments; but he clasped her cold hand, ; changed his position, and smiled at his own 
passing with her up the narrow stairs. He felt ; awe-struck feelings. Then the delusion was 
that she was trembling, and pressed the chilled ; partly swept away; that mouth in the picture— 
hand tighter at each step, till they stood to- could it ever have been stirred with a smile 
gether in a little dim chamber, empty but for Slike that? Still the expression would come 
two or three straight-backed, antique chairs; back. Why should those two heads be im- 
that cast their spectral shadows on the floor, $ printed on her soul at once, to remain there 
and a picture that hung on the wall like the { indelible as the blood stains on the oaken floor? 
head of a living man looking gloomily through Flora struggled with her feelings and got 
the wainscot. : control of them, burying the awe and romance 

The girl was chilled to the heart now. She ; deep in her soul and covering them with smiles. 
paused upon the threshold; her eyes fell down- ‘“‘T am very foolish,” she said,“*‘to be fright- 
ward, searching the floor with a frightened {ened so, because a man was killed in this 
look. spot scores and scores of years before I was 

‘“‘It was here!” she whispered, pointing toa} born. The Macdonalds are no cowards, men 
dusky stain that had eaten through the floor of: or women; but I shall make you think that 
oak—a stain which fire alone could lick out: 3 they are, if you judge me from this.” 
time had so engrained it with the wood. She “There is no cowardice in yielding to the 
shuddered and shrank from the spot. § spirit of a place like this,” answered Dougal, 

The old man was in haste to leave them, and Sin a low voice. ‘I could almost think that this 
muttered that he wished to be gone. What was; face had been known to me from my birth up. 
the difference between that floor and another, : There is a mournful fascination in it.” 
he would like to know. g When his eyes were uplifted the expression 

Flora placed a coin into his palm, thus brib- {came back, haunting her afresh. She turned 
ing him to silence; but she had no strength to $ her look away, afraid to compare the two faces 
speak—the mighty power of the past was upon S again. 
her. After a little she skirted her way outside § The old man, hoping for a second reward, 
of the dusky stain, lifting up her silken robe as ; > waited at the door, knocking against the lintel 
if to save it from being dabbled in blood, and $ ‘with his heavy shoes, thus rudely reminding 
made her way into the room. She sat down in ; them of his appearance. 
one of the antique chairs, pale and breathless. ; ‘Shall I wait and show the gentleman his 
Dougal followed her. The atmosphere of the * way out?” he said, at last. 
place had seized upon him also, and his eyes } ’ His rough voice broke the spell of romance 
took a depth of feeling that had never lived ; ; that had ensnared those young hearts. The 
there before. ’ youth shook off the oppression that held him 

“Be calm, lady, it is but the place that § and took a clear view of his position. 
startles you, the remembrance of Scotland’s : : No,” he said, promptly. ‘We would first 
martyr queen thrills your mind too painfully. ° send you to the residence of the Lady Clanr& 
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nald, with news that her niece is safe, and will } languidly, through her half-shut eyes, on the 
in a little time return home under the protec- : picture that had so enthralled her imagination. 
tion of her cousin. If the lady should not be; The din of the moving host within the other 
in-deors, go to Lord Lovat’s mansion; you ; » portions of the palace was subdued enough to 
should know the house.” deepen this trance-like feeling. It rose and 

“Aye, aye. Never a man in Edinburgh but : fell on her senses like the hum of a distant 
knows where the old lord lives, when he is in ; hive, carrying a feeling of the calm summer- 
town.” g time with it. This calmness of heart and brain 

“That is well,” answered Dougal. ‘Then if } deepened till her eyes closed, and her breath 
the lady is not at home, go to this lord’s man- ; came in soft, gentle waves, stirring her bosom, 
sion and deliver my message there; for Lady : at regular intervals, as a lake lifts the water 
Clanranald will surely be at one of these $ lilies with its swell. 
places.” Dream or no dream: this is what passed 

“Could I not go at once?” said Flora, ; ’ through the young girl’s mind, while her sweet 
anxiously, for her natural courage had not ; face rested against the carved work of Queen 
quite returned. : Mary’s chair, and her hand, still flushed with 

“It would be impossible. You are safe here Dougal’s kiss, fell over the ponderous arm. 
until I can find Clanranald. You will not be; First came a strain of music, soft and plain- 
afraid again.” ’ tive, rising from what seemed a whisper among 

“Afraid! No, not that—only, only—it seems S the ivy leaves, with a soft, harmonious swell 
cold here.” $ that thrilled the atmosphere around her to a 

“Nay; then I must not leave you.” 3 sweet ecstasy. 

The tone of compassion in which he spoke } While the music was in its richest swell, the 
aroused Flora’s courage. She was ashamed of $ : . picture disappeared from the wall, and the face 
the panic that had seized upon her. went floating away amid the shadows of the 

“Indeed, sir, you must think me a child, I’ 3 room, itself a shadow, but possessing a form, 
will gather this mantle closer around me. It vague at first, but gradually gliding forth from 
was coming through the damp chapel; but this } its native shadows a human being—of a pre- 
room is close and dry. There is no need of ; sence so touchingly gentle that the sleeping 
waiting. I will study the pictures; or, if that $ sense of the girl turned lovingly toward it. 
wearies me, pace the chapel till you come with} As she looked, another figure came out of the 
Clanranald to my liberation.” : shadows, indistinct at first, like the man; but 

The young man looked around the room. 3 gradually a glow of gold and purple broke out 

“Tt is a dreary place,” he said; ‘but I will $ from the garments, and a face—surmounted 
not be long.” ° with waves of chesnut hair, from which came a 


Ss 


He took her hand, and was about to drop it; : gleam of pearls—grew beautifully distinct. 
but she wound her fingers around his, andclung? The soul of Flora Macdonald arose in the 
to him, conscious of the cowardice at her heart, : midst of her sleep and bowed down before this 
but far too proud for speech of it. most lovely woman, who looked from her to the 
He bent down and kissed her hand, frighten- ’ man with mournful eyes, smiling faintly as a 
ing the fingers from their clasp with his lips. {flower breathes, brightening beneath its own 
It was strange, but that kiss went thrilling ; perfume. 
through the ice in her veins and warmed her / “Since the kings of our race have held and 
cold cheeks with blushes. $ lost thrones, the ancestors of this fair girl have 
“A few moments and I will bring your} been faithful to them. She is brave; she is 
cousin,” he said, descending the narrow stairs. pure; let her do our work and save the last 
Flora heard his step, as he crossed the stone } Stuart from the fate that threatens him.” 
floor of the chapel and let himself out; then ’ ; Whether these words were spoken or breathed 
she gave herself up to a quiet melancholy, } in the music, the sleeping girl never knew; but 
totally unlike the feeling that had possessed ; the sense penetrated her soul and she listened 
her on entering the room. The first excite- wonderingly. What was she that this queenly 
ment had worn itself out, and, strange enough, ; shadow should so honor her? 
all apprehension left her. As if some gentle} She looked and saw the beautiful woman, 
spirit had come into the room, breathing per- $ who was distinct, and yet a shadow, sink into 
fume and peace through the chill of her first sa chair as a cloud floats downward; and at her 
_ entrance, she fell into a state of dreamy re- ; feet, the form, which had stolen that pictured 
pose, and lay in the great antique chair gazing ; face, knelt with his mournful eyes uplifted to 
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her face, as he had knelt that night when the , but she commanded a view of the altar wile 
stain was left upon the oaken floor. He spoke, $ ‘ large portion of the room. There was no 
and the sleeper gathered the import of fn upon her now, but vigilant watch- 





words. He said that all pure souls, all things ; fulness. She expected something and waited, 
beautiful and good, must bow to his sovereign’s : 3 Wondering i in what form her task would come, 
wishes. That sorrow and death might come: In a little time she heard a door open from 
to this fair girl in the mansion to which they ; the palace—not that through which she had 
would lead her; but he knew how sweet the ; entered—but one opposite which led to the state 
death could be when it was consecrated by the ; chambers. 
tears of his gentle queen. Then the shadow, Flora leaned forward and watched keenly a 
with a glow of purple on her garments, being person come through the door, treading softly, 
herself womanly, doubted if the young girl: and closing the entrance as if he did not wish 
might not fail when deadly weapons flashed $ his visit there to be known. At first Flora 
before her eyes; when Flora, struggling with 3 ; could not distinguish the face; but as the man 
her sleep, cried out, ‘‘No, no. I will not be: ; came within the light of the great window she 
afraid!” Then there was a disturbance in the ; knew him at once. It was Charles Edward, 
room. The shadows that had taken such beau- ; who had come alone into the half-ruined chapel 
tiful forms floated together and broke away ; to give thanks before the altar at which his 
darkly. Flora felt that the two figures were ; ancestors had knelt. He went up to the steps 
passing from her; and, with a struggle, she j and prostrated himself upon them. Directly 
seemed to follow them down the stairs, across : ‘ Flora heard faint sobs, as if his gratitude had 
the chapel, and close to the altar, which grew ; ‘swelled off in a gush of tears. She felt the 
luminous at her approach, and blazed out with 3 drops stealing into her own eyes; but still that 
cloth of gold upon the marble steps; tapers of ; anxious unrest, left by her dream, kept her 
snow in the glittering candlesticks; and of holy 3 : watchful, and her eyes were turned on the door 
incense rising in clouds of white smoke from } through which the Prince had entered. 
eensers swung by unseen hands. She saw it open softly; she saw a man steal 
The figures had disappeared from the scene; § Sin, creeping along the floor like a panther; her 
but Flora knew that they were present in the geyes were keen, every sense sprung to sharp 
cloud of perfumed smoke that gathered above $ action. They caught the gleam of steel in a 
the altar. So she knelt down upon the steps $ ‘hand that moved restlessly in the imperfect 
and vowed an oath to give up all life—love, 3 ; light. 
which is the life of a woman—hope, everything $ : Noiseless as the assassin the young girl crept 
in behalf of the Prince, who, that day, had come } across the floor, keeping his crouching figure 
back to the regal home of the Stuarts. between her and the altar. Then, with a single 
While the oath was going out from her heart, } leap, and a cry that brought the Prince to his 
darkness swept over the altar, and she started ; feet, she sprang upon the altar, confronting the 
up chilled through and through—not from the ; assassin with her own person. 
chair in which she had fallen asleep—but on} “It is your life! It is your life he wants!” 
the broken steps of the altar, over which the } she cried. 
ivy branches waved, and the dull shadows fell} The Prince saw the danger, and, drawing his 
laden with dampness. ’ sword, sprang upon the man. But he was too 
Still she was not afraid. The remembrance ; late. The jar of a door was all that answered 
of her dream was too vivid for that; but obey- $ his eager courage—a fair girl, sitting upon the 
ing some inexplicable impulse, she moved across ; steps of the altar where he had just knelt, was 
the chapel and sat down upon the lower steps 3 the only creature beside himself in the dim old 
of the stair-case leading to Queen Mary’s closet. chapel. 
The door was partly closed, screening her figure, 3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OH! JOIN NOT THY VOICE IN THE CLAMOR! 
BY LOUISE SMITH HARRIS. 


On! join not thy voice in the clamor This life, for us all, has its sorrows— 
That mars the fair name of a friend! Oh! add not one pang to the breast! 

For a faint heart may droop ’neath thy power, Encourage the weak and the erring, 
And a future with dark shadows blend! And point to the haven of rest! 
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A PLAIN WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


I never liked spring. Apple-blossoms and, ‘‘Everybody can’t be pretty,” said cousin 
violets seem to call for cheeks and eyes to; Ruth; ‘‘J never was.” 
match them; soft, balmy airs are in accordance ’ I sat and studied cousin Ruth, and wondered 
with “gushing young voices;” and the light; if I should ever look like her. Fifty years, to 
drapery of the trees, and the soft emerald hue 3 be sure, is considerably past the prime of a 
of the grass, suggest visions of gipsy hats, gos- ’ woman’s life; but at twenty, she could not have 
samer robes, and all those things that look so: been very different. I have seen fifty-year-old 
well on pretty people. And I very early be- § ’ faces on which the impress of mind and heart 
came conscious that I did not belong to this : made a light, like the glow of an autumn sun- 
class. An idolater of the beautiful, in persons, set, that could not be quenched; but in cousin 
deeds, and things, my mirror gave me back no} Ruth the lamp had never been lighted. She 
suitable object of worship; and I felt provoked, : was well-meaning, and of average intellect and 
not because I desired great things for myself, ; intelligence; but that was all. My face, in out- 
in the way of admiration and homage, but be- ; ward form and feature, was beyond my powers; 
cause that I saw these offended my fastidious } : but could I not mould it so that it would be 
taste. I should have had the same feeling on : different from cousin Ruth’s at fifty? 
a desert island. : ‘‘People who are not pretty marry just as 
This unpleasant consciousness was particu- : well,” resumed my companion; ‘for beauties 
larly strong upon me one bright afternoon of; are generally great flirts, and take up with a 
the May in which I completed my seventeenth } crooked stick at last.” 
year. I was seated upon a roll of carpet in a’: My ears tingled indignantly, for I had been 
room where the furniture was ‘“‘at sixes and} perfectly innocent of any thoughts of this na- 
sevens,” (we were in the midst of house-clean- $ ture; but I was obliged to listen to two or three 
ing,) and I had just caught a glimpse of myself ; instances of girls who were not at all pretty, 
in a mirror placed in a ‘“cross-light.” The } and indeed had nothing in particular about 
warm, May sunshine streamed through the open $ them, and yet they had ‘done so well for them- 
windows, that had just been scoured to a daz- ; selves.” 
sling brightness; and outside, the apple and$ The more I listened to cousin Ruth’s conver- 
cherry trees were in full bloom, the birds were $ sation, the more I resolved that 1 would have 
chirping in their nests, and the earth looked so : something in particular about me; and I deter- 
young, and bright, and fair, that I felt alto- : mined to set about it without delay. Left alone 
gether out of keeping with it. Sin the May twilight, I pondered how I could 
“How pleasant it must be,” I exclaimed, Kto § : light my lamp and keep it trimmed and burning. 
be pretty! Really and undeniably pretty, with: Five or six years always bring changes—if 
out any misgivings about it.’ ® not visible, outward ones, yet changes that are 
The only audience to this remark was cousin é steadily at work, like the miners, under ground; 
Ruth, a distant relative, who always made her } and, from what I saw and heard, I had reason 
appearance in any family commotion, and never : ° to suppose that the change in me was for the 
lost an opportunity of setting a house to rights. better. I had not changed into a beauty; but 
Having been quietly engaged in binding a piece § $I had several acquaintances who were worse 
of carpet for some time past, her thoughts were : 3 : off, in that respect, than myself; and I had re- 
probably very different from mine; and before : ceived two offers, one of whom was too old, and 
making any reply, cousin Ruth surveyed me ; the other too young, and neither of whom I 
critically from under her spectacles, in that ; ; would have married upon any terms. 
flattering manner which seems to imply that ; : I had been spending the morning with Carrie 
the person is unexpectedly reminded of the} Evelyn, almost the only intimate friend that I 
small circumstance of your existence, or that: had, for I never was given to wholesale school- 
he or she considers you slightly demented. : girl friendships. Carrie was a fiancee of two 
When she spoke, she said just what might have $ ; weeks’ standing, and I had been very much 
been expected of her. : amused all the morning; for, although half a 
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head the tallest, and two or three years the 
oldest, I had been called ‘‘child” at least half 
a dozen times, and received several pieces of 
advice from a girl who had often clung to me 
at night with terror, and who had not felt easy 
that it was quite right and proper for her to 
love Mr. Liliam until I had approved of him. 
She was a very sweet, engaging little thing, 





‘‘Why, Robert, of course,” replied Carrie, 
dimpling into a smile again, “‘and——” 

‘‘Nobody but ‘Robert?’ ” I inquired, after 4 
reasonable pause. 

I watched the pretty blush on Carrie’s cheek 
as a painter watches the sunset. 

“Of course, there will be somebody else,” 
said the young fiancee, with a laugh; “but I 


though, and I did not at all wonder that he$ shall not tell you until you come. And now 
should love her; but I exercised over her a sort } what are you going to wear?” 


of protecting fondness that made me rather 


jealous of any new influence. 

“Oh, Ellen!” exclaimed my companion, sud- 
denly, (I would not be Nellied by any one, for 
I thought that Ellen suited me better,) ‘how 
much more you might make of your hair!” and 
she gave a hopeless sort of sigh. 

“Why,” replied I, rather stubbornly, ‘it 
answers all the purposes for which hair was 
intended, does it not? I believe that it covers 
my head—that is all I expect of it.” 

««¢Covers your head!’” repeated Carrie, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Why, child, you talk like a 
goose!—or a swan.” 

The next moment, my hair was floating} 
around my shoulders; and, while I was deep ; 
in a volume of ‘Faust,” I caught, occasion- 
ally, a remark from Carrie something like 





‘‘A dress will be necessary, I suppose; and, 
as it is to be a party, I shall probably indulge 
in a pair of shoes—likewise a fan, handkerchief, 
and bouquet.” 

““¢A woman in a bonnet, and gownd, and 
veil,’”’ rejoined Carrie. ‘‘How provoking you 
are, Ellen! I believe that you really look for- 
ward, with pleasure, to the time when you can 
legitimately put on cap and spectacles.” 

The idea was no more agreeable to me than 
it is to most people; but I never allowed myself 
to talk of my dress or appearance, for fear of 
thinking of it, and, if I thought of it, I might 


$ forget my lamp. So people said that I was an 


oddity; and perhaps I was. 

I felt a particular disinclination to that party; 
and would not have gone but for Carrie’s sake. 
The servants, who came up to see me after I 


“gold in the sunshine and brown in the§ was dressed, declared that ‘‘I looked beauti- 
shade.” But when she had finished her labors, } ful;” but I knew that, in their heart of hearts, 
and they lasted some time, I looked at myself they adopted the homely old adage, that ‘fine 
in the glass, and took the whole structure to} : feathers make fine birds.” 
pieces. A Vimperatrice did not suit me; and § $ I had paid my respects to the lady of the 
when the thick, careless-looking knot once more }  house—had ordered Carrie to leave my side, 
rested on my neck, Carrie rather ruefully re- § ‘ and attend a little to her guests generally—and 
marked that ‘‘she was not at all sure I did not} had become quite separated from my friends 
look ‘classical.’” As I was quite sure, I gave: and rather packed into a corner. ‘Thus situ- 
the subject no further attention. ated, I had pretty much what I expected, and 
“T have just thought of something, Ellen,” : 3 I took to philosophizing. But, in the midst of 
said my friend, after a pause, ‘‘that I hope will; my reflections, my eye was arrested by a young 
turn out properly. I want you to marry Her- girl who was just being led to the piano. Her 
man Forsyth—he is so rich, and queer, and} face presented a strong contrast of bright colors, 
knows so much. He will be here at the party, } softened by smiles and dimples, and the ex- 
and I shall see that you are introduced.” ; pression was one of extreme sweetness. Three 
I was in all the majestic dignity of five feet} or four very young men crowded around her; 
three. ‘ and the air with which she handed her bouquet 
‘‘My dear little girl,” said I, loftily, ‘this: to one, her fan to another, and her handker- 
kind of thing must cease. Mr. Forsyth is, I} chief to a third, and the expression of rapture 
have no doubt, a very good sort of person; but } with which the different articles were received 
neither he, nor any other man shall have an‘ quite overwhelmed me. 
opportunity of saying that my friends tried to} ‘Excuse me,” said a gentlemanly voice at 


make a match between us. I do not like par- this moment, and I found that I had dropped 
ties, as you know, Carrie; I feel out of my ele- ; my handkerchief. 

ment, and would always prefer sitting in the} - The speaker was probably a man of thirty- 
dressing-room with a book; therefore, if I come, } * five, (I had heard a girl of seventeen pronounce 
you must promise to let me do as I please. And} him “‘horridly old ,”) tall and fine-looking, but 
‘with rather a puzzling, quizzical expression 


now tell me who is to be here.” 
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about his mouth and in his eyes. I had no-;I asked, wondering what my companion was 
ticed him several times, during the evening, ‘ thinking of. 
and thought that he seemed to feel very much } “IT think it is,” was the reply, ‘indeed, I 
at home. We were rather hemmed in by the } ; have seen it; but, like the ladies and their dress 
crowd; and two or three common-place obser- § goods, I am generally dubious about very bright 
yations followed, until finally we were talking} colors. In twelve years, or so, the bright colors 
together on very easy terms. When people ; are usually washed out, and, like Rosamond’s 
spoke to me, in proper places and at proper } ’ Purple Jar, (which, I suppose, you remember?) 
times, I was very apt to reply to them; a spoilt ; there is nothing left but a common vessel. The 
belle would probably have elevated her eye- man, too, who has been taken with this bright- 
brows in a supercilious stare at such presump- : ness of coloring, as Rosamond was taken with 
tion; but I was not a spoilt belle, only a plain, § ’ her jar, is very apt to think regretfully of some 
common-sense woman, who considered that the 3 ’ plainer woman whom he, perhaps, slighted in 
air and manner of a gentleman, and the invita- {those early days when he did not think of 
tion extended to him in common with myself, : S acting for the future. The same folly which 
entitled a stranger to the privilege of speaking 3 ‘ prompts a man to live this life as though it 
to me if he saw fit. S were to last forever, is at the bottom of his 
“You are an artist,” said my companion, at 3 living as though each day, or week, or year 
length, following the direction of my eye, which } were to have no end.” 


still rested on the pretty musician. This was novel conversation for a party; but 
“No,” I replied, laughing, “I never could $I could not help thinking that, were it not so 
draw anything straight in my life.” novel, parties would not be so useless. 


“Nevertheless,” said he, “you havea quick; ‘‘That isa painful sight,” said my companion, 
eye for color, and I do not wonder that it should as a lady passed us who had evidently been 
be pleased now. Those tints are exquisitely } ‘‘washed out,” but who had as evidently re- 
arranged—Ida Mason is certainly a very pretty ; solved not to remain so as long as teeth, and 


girl.” hair, and complexion were to be had by paying 
“J call her beautiful!” said I, a little nettled {for them; “how much better to sink down at 
that he did not come up to my enthusiasm. 3 : onge into quiet, respectable middle-age, than to 


“T do not call any face beautiful where there spend time, money, and mind on a falsehood 
is no soul,” replied my new acquaintance, calmly. : that deceives no one! So few women know 
“T would not have called Undine ‘beautiful’ be- : how to grow old gracefully!” 
fore her marriage.” “And who are to blame for that?” I ex- 

“T think one of the greatest charms of Miss 3 claimed, wrathfully, fully roused to taking up 
Mason’s face is its expression of sweetness,” I} the gauntlet. ‘‘Who but the very men that 
continued, stoutly holding my ground, ‘‘it is laugh at the folly? What respect is paid to a 
almost seraphic!” ; woman’s mental acquirements, or to her beauty 

My companion’s lip half-quivered, for a mo- of soul, in comparison to that which encircles 
ment, while his eyes were dancing with laugh- : the chance possessor of a pretty face or showy 
ter. “Yesterday,” said he, in a low tone, “Is accomplishments? Just so long as men bow to 
entered the drawing-room unexpectedly, and; the gold that glitters, just so long will women 
saw a ‘seraphic’ being boxing the ears of its ; atrive to obtain that glitter. I do not blame 
little brother.” ‘ poor Miss Noakes half as much as I do the 

I could not help laughing, and yet I felt pro- § ‘ greater portion of the men in this room; they 
voked. ‘*What a dreadful sort of person you } > have made her, and hundreds like her. Do not 
must be!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘to pounce so upon $ misunderstand me, though,” I continued. “TI 
people in their ‘worser moments!’ ” : am not defending her; for I despise weakness 

“People should not have ‘worser moments,’ ” : either in man or woman—and a pitiable weak- 
was the reply, ‘and then they would be sure of } ness is that which cannot accept a clearly- 
not being caught at a disadvantage. Independ- ; ‘defined position, and labor faithfully and 
enn of this episode, however,” he continued, $ ’ honestly to perform all the duties contained 

“Miss Mason’s face would never attract from } ; therein.” 
me more than a passing glance. A face, to} «To do my duty in that state of life unto 
interest me, must have written upon it, in} which it shall please God to call me,’” said my 
unmistakable characters, ‘Warranted not to} companion, reverently; and my heart gave a 
fade,’’ quick response to the familiar words. 

“Is that to be met with in anything human?” : At this juncture Carrie approached, with a face 
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brimful of something, and my new acquaintance; ‘‘It is a very singular thing,” I exclaimed, 
bowed and moved away. $ indignantly, one day, “that a man and a woman 
“How do you like Mr. Forsyth?” whispered $ cannot form a friendship, but that people must 
my friend, at the first opportunity. $ immediately talk of matrimony! I do not con- 
«I have not seen him,” I replied, indifferently. sider that, by any means, the highest rung in 
“Remember, Carrie, that you are not to intro-} woman’s ladder of felicity; and, in spite of 
duce him to me. I consider all lions the rightful 3 people’s remarks and innuendoes, I shall con- 
property of Ida Mason, and they will probably : g tinue my friendship for Mr. osagth, and show 
consider her theirs. I have no wish to inter-$ them that it is only a friendship.” 
fere.” I thought that he understood me. When he 
“Mr. Forsyth probably thinks differently,” ; asked me to marry him, I was surprised and 
replied Carrie, mischievously, ‘‘as he has been } disappointed. 
talking to you for some time past, and has} ‘Will you tell me,” said he, very gently, 
searcely spoken to Ida Mason.” 3 «what are your reasons for refusing me?” 
Carrie laughed, with merry malice, at myface$: ‘The very reasons,’ I replied, ‘that would 
of dismay; and my first impulse was to take : influence forty-nine women out of fifty to marry 
Mr. Forsyth to task for being himself. But he$ you. You are intellectual, fine-looking, rich, 
did not give me the opportunity. Carrie said $ and richly endowed in many ways; and people 
that he always left early, “‘to make a sensation, : would say, at once, that I must have laid a plan 
she believed;” but I thought it more probable $ to ensnare you, as I have so few recommenda- 
that it was because he could not feel one, except : on in myself.” 
that of weariness. ..* 7ou!”’ he exclaimed, in astonishment. And 
I had said a number of things to Mr. For- $ ; then followed a panegyric which it is not worth 
syth which I would not have said had I known $ $ while for me to put upon paper; as those who 
that he was Mr. Forsyth; and I now sat medi- : Shave had similar words addressed to them vill 
tating on the wisdom of silence in general, or, ; ; ’ comprehend its nature, and those who have not 
at least, until you know to whom you are talking. g would only say, ‘‘ How silly!” 
I had supposed my casual acquaintance to be a ; I took a grim satisfaction in refusing Mr. For- 
man of no particular prestige, one whom chits 3 syth and refusing to ‘listen to reason” (which, 
in general would call, as did the chit Whom I of course, meant him); and I went vigorously 
overheard, “horridly old,” a sort of rough dia- $ ; about my duties, and began trying to “grow 
mond, whose flash and glitter none but myself § old gracefully.” My brothers and sisters were 
would care to draw forth; and lo and behold! ; ‘all married, and I acted the model ‘auntie;” 
I had stumbled, in my blindness, upon Mr. For- ; but I often felt hungry at heart, and I began to 
syth, the man who was “so rich, and queer, and : ; be afraid that rebellious organ would not be 
who knew so much,” and talked to him just as : : satisfied with a cold collation of duties. 
though he had been an ordinary mortal. § Mr. Forsyth persisted in bringing various re- 
Once, during the evening, I had seen Ida: latives to see me, who appeared to take wonder- 
Mason throw him a look from under her long : ful fancies to me, and pleaded warmly in his 
eyelashes that opened my eyes to the fact, that $ favor, until, at last, I was weak enough to yield. 
she would rather have him bending over her } He seemed to have fully made up his mind that 
than the half-dozen white-kidded youths whom } : I was “‘warrs ated not to fade;” and I must say 
she had in tow. Mr. Forsyth, however, was } : that it is a pivasant thing to be appreciated—a 
made of different material from most men, and $ ‘ thing, by-the-way, which no one ever is, in his 
could stand an unlimited quantity of eye-shot : own estimation, unless he is very much over- 
without the slightest inconvenience. The pretty § S rated. 
Ida assumed a disdainful front, but Mr. Forsyth ’ I had been bridesmaid to Carrie, and god- 


s 


looked just as he did hefore. ; mother to her little son, before I stood by Her- 
A very few evenings after the party, Carrie } ’ man Forsyth’s side and vowed to take him “for 
made her appearance, in our drawing-room, $ : better for worse, for richer for poorer, until 
with Mr. Forsyth; and, after that, he frequently } death us do part;” and the solemn, reverent 
made his appearance alone. Carrie smiled mis- ; manner in which my husband had just repeated 
chievously whenever his name was mentioned, ; those words, as though he fully realized their 
and, in spite of my protestations that I was not $ \ import, and meant what he said, gave me new 
the least bit in love with him, and never should } s confidence and courage. 
be, nor he with me, she pursued a systematic | The concentrated feeling with which, when 
scheme of teasing. Swe were alone in the carriage, away from all 





PATTERNS FOR INSERTIONS. 

the bustle and congratulations, he uttered the; ‘Yes, aunt Nancy,” he replied, in his strong, 
words, ‘“‘Mine, entirely, ‘until death us do } cheerful voice, pressing me closer to him, ‘I 
part!’ ”_the care and tenderness that I re did select her for her beauty, but it is of a kind 
ceived, during that Elysian journey—and the $ : that is warranted not to fade; and besides, she 
numerous kind letters and presents that poured : does not look as well as usual, to day—so, you 
in upon me, almost made me forget my want of ; must not form a hasty judgment. To me, she 
beauty. This consciousness was renewed in } is the prettiest and dearest wife in the world.” 
rather an unexpected manner. . 3 How strong and rich I felt then! And just 

At Herman’s request, I went with him to pay 3 so strong and rich I have felt in the years that 
a visit to an old, bed-ridden aunt, the carefully 3 have passed since then. Cousin Ruth, who 
tended charge of one of my husband’s sisters— $ : makes us occasional visits, for the sake of say- 
a personage who, like the baby in a family, § N ing pleasant things, assures me that ‘I look 
ruled them all by her very helplessness. No 3 quite as well as ever I did,” in a tone which 
event could take place without aunt inte implies that this is not saying much; 
being informed of all the circumstances—no 3 and now classes me among the girls who had 
purchases made without her having the first 3 ‘nothing in particular about them,” and yet 
sight—no visitor could arrive without an early ; have ‘done so well for themselves.” 
presentation. Aunt Nancy liked pretty things j I passed Ida Mason in the street, the other 
and pretty people—upon the principle, I sup- 3 day, as I was leaning on Herman’s arm. Ida 
pose, that we always fancy our opposites; for > Mason no longer, but for some years the wife of 
the old lady might have sat for a portrait of the ; one of the white-kidded youths; and such a 
Witch of Endor—and, unfortunately, at my pre- s changed, discontented face I hope never to be- 
sentation, I was very weary, and had a bad cold ¢ hold again. 
in my head—two circumstances which never en-~ ‘‘Twelve years, Ellen,” said my husband, sig- 
hanced my charms. ‘ nificantly, ‘‘and where are the bright colors? 

I shook a little as aunt Nancy’s sharp eyes } Blooming in the face whereon I read, in my 
deliberately scanned me; but old feelings, which : first glance at it, an unfading lustre—and whose 
I had hoped were dead and buried long ago, ; physical merits, permit me to say, you have 
came trooping back in full force, as the old 3 always underrated.” 
lady remarked in a disappointed tone, ‘Well,: As I said before, it is a pleasant thing to be 
Herman, you didn’t select your wife for her? appreciated—which means, of course, to be 
beauty, did you?” ¢ thought far more highly of than you deserve; 

My eyes filled with tears, and I glanced pont that pleasure I enjoy to its fullest extent. 
timidly at my husband. 
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INFANT’S SHIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


4th, 5th, and 6th Rows.—Knit plain. 
Repeat these last 4 rows 4 times; then seam 
2 stitches and knit 2 plain, alternately, until 
you think you have it long enough. The gene- 
ral length of shirts is a quarter or three-eighths 
ofa yard long. Bind off for one side. 
3 Repeat this for the other side. Sew the two 
$ sides together, leaving 2 inches unsewed at the 
:top for the armholes. Do the same for the 
3 other side. Begin where you finished sewing 
and pick up the stitches (on the right side) 
3 on one side of the armhole; cast on 12 more 
$ stitches, then pick up the other stitches on the 
' 8 other side of the armhole and knit 1 row plain; 
Wirn split zephyr, cast on 100 stitches, using ; then repeat the 4 rows of holes 4 times. Bind 
fine ivory needles, or coarse steel ones, No. 11. : off, and knit the other sleeve in the same way. 
Knit 2 rows plain. ‘Join under the arm. Pick up the stitches all 
8rd Row.—Knit 1, bring the thread forward $ round the neck on 4 coarse steel needles. Make 
and knit two together, continue to the end of ¢ 3 rows of holes as before. Bind off and finish 
the needle; knit the last stitch plain. 3 with cord and tassels, or ribbon. 
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KNITTED SONTAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—6 oz. crimson 
zephyr; fine bone knitting-nee- , 
dles. 
Cast on 31 stitches. Knit 1 
row plain, 1 row widen and 
narrow, 1 row plain. 
BEGINNING OF THE BLocKs.— 
1st Row.—(Widen at the begin- 
ning of every row.) Knit 4 
plain and 4 seam, throughout 
the row. 
2nd Row.—(Reverse.) Seam 
the 4 stitches that were knit 
plain, and knit the 4 seam 
stitches plain. Repeat the two 
rows until you have one block 
made. 4 rows form a block. 
5th Row.—Seam through. 
6th Row.—(Reverse.) Seam 
the 4 plain stitches in the last 
block, and knit plain the 4 stitches that were < widened to 180 stitches; then take off 6% 
seamed. : stitches on another needle. Bind off 12 stitches 
Repeat 4 rows. in the center; then repeat the blocks on the one 
— these two blocks until you have; side of the work. 








BABY’S SOCK IN CROCHET. 413 
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Observe to widen at the beginning of the; and down the other side to the point (on one 
outside row as before, and knit two together at ; needle); widen at the beginning of every row 
the beginning of the row at the neck. Repeat ; until you have 12 or 14 rows knit; bind off. 
this until you have 4 blocks made, then con- } Then commence at the point again and pick up 
tinue narrowing at the beginning of every in- ; all the stitches round the outside, bottom of 
side row, until you have all the stitches nar-; the back, and the other side. Widen and knit 
rowed off on this side. Do the other side in ; the same number of rows as before. Crochet a 
the same way. : border in single crochet stitch into every stitch 

For tHe Borper.—Commence on the right {all round the Sontag, observing to keep the 
side and pick up the stitches from the point ; work flat. 
all the way up the inside, around the neck ° 
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BABY’S SOCK IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


‘taking up the whole stitch, work twenty-four 

} rows. Crochet to the 24th stitch, then turn, 

‘work in the same way 12 stitches (for the top 

Sof the foot), until you have 14 rows made on 

; the top of the foot; then tie on the pink wool 

: and crochet all round the entire sock, observing 

$ only to take up the outside half of the stitch, 

Sand work 16 rows all round for the sole of the 

: foot. When you crochet it together at the bot- 

Marerrats.—1 oz. of white zephyr; 1 oz. of $ tom, draw the thread through 10 stitches at once 
pink zephyr. Sat the toe and the same at the heel. After this 
Make a chain of 36 stitches of the pink wool. $ commence at the top and make two rows of 
Join, and crochet in single crochet stitch 3 loops, making 3 ch and 1 sc stitch into every 
rows, only taking up the half of the stitch. S other stitch; 2nd row, 3 ch and 1 se into every 
Tie on the white and crochet in single crochet, $ loop. Finish with cord and tassels at the ankle. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


INSERTION. 














INITIALS FOR MARKING. 





KNITTING-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Se 
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MATERIALS.—2 02. tinsel zephyr; 1 yard of; 4th Row.—Same as 8rd, only observing to 
ribbon one inch in width; 2 large size brass } place the four stitches of each shell in the center 
curtain rings; muslin or silk for lining; small 3 of each shell in the preceding row. 
bone crochet hook. $ Continue in this way until you have worked 

With the zephyr, make a ch 11 inches in} 28 rows of shells, then work 1 row in de, same 
length. On it work one row of treble crochet, {as 2nd row, and 1 row in treble crochet as in 
making the tc stitch on every fourth stitch of $ the 1st row, finishing off both ends of the work 
the chain, and working four chain stitches be- ; with 1 row of shells. Now draw up the work 
tween each stitch. (This makes the row of holes } on the sides as far as the 28 rows, crocheting 
for the ribbon.) 2nd Row.—Work in de stitch. them on the rings as seen in the design. Line 
8rd Row.—Work in shells, making 4 de stitches 3 the bag, run the ribbon in the place designated, 
for every shell. 3 and it is complete. 
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NEW STYLE BONNETS FOR MAY. 


ff 





THE PRINCESS CAPOTE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tas entirely new and beautiful hoed, of < and from A to B. From C to the point C, and 
which a drawing is given in the front of the $ from the point to the end C, run a small casing 
number, is so simple that any lady can readily } of ribbon on the under side, this is to be drawn 
make it. Below we give the diagram for this : to fit the head. The point which falls over, 
purpose. sas seen in the design, is to be finished with a 

Cut out of silk flannel or merino, a square $ tassel. 
$1 inches by 81 inches: turn over one ee Now cut off the face evenly with the cape, 
12 inches in depth at the point from A to A. ; and trim all round with a quilling of black lace; 
Cut it off diagonally from B to B. Then sew$ also braid the hood with narrow silk braid after 
the point A (of the three-cornered piece just § the design. 
cut off) to the A on the bias from which you: A bow at the back and strings will com- 
cut the point. 3 plete the hood. Rose-colored silk, braided with 

After this, join B B on the one side and 3 black and trimmed with black lace, is very effec- 
B B on the other, making a seam from B to A ’ tive for this purpose. 


3linSQUARE 




















DIAGRAM FOR THE PRINCESS CAPOTE. 





MARKER FOR BIBLE OR PRAYER-BOOK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Mareriats.—A yard of ribbon an inch wide ; Take one of the largest pieces and paste it on 
of any color; a piece of fine perforated board. : the ribbon, then one smaller until the four are 


Cut the board of the shape in the engraving: ; on. 
four pieces of this size; four pieces one row of < trimmed in the same way; also the other end 


The other side of the same end must be 


holes smaller; four pieces one row smaller; and : of the ribbon. Double the ribbon not exactly 
four pieces one row smaller. The last foursgilt;in the center; cut four pieces of board the 
have no holes in them. Care must be taken to } width of the ribbon and as wide as the cross, 
cut these very exactly, as much of the beauty : graduate them in the same way and paste them 
of this Marker depends upon this. Have ready ; by the end made by the doubling of the ribbon. 
some mucilage or some gum arabic dissolved. * This Book-marker is very beautiful. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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AFFGHAN. 


, 80 as to arrange the squares like 


those of the pattern here given. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Place 46 chain stitches on the 
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It is done in bands, 
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in Tunisian crochet: the thickness of the wool 


is 10 strands. 
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Tats Affghan is 133} inches in length, and ; needle, 23 stitches black, 28 searlet; when a 


1203 inches in breadth. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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are composed of three colors, blue, black, and, seamed on the wrong side: then bind the 


red. Enough bands must be made, so as to 
make the Affghan of the dimensions given 
{4 Fawn, very dark. 


LD) Fawn, dark. 
Fawn, light. 
Fawn, very light. 


Flesh color. 


+ 


Light gray. 

Very light gray. 
Background, scarlet. 
Background, blue. 
Black. 


White. 


Background, black. 
above. 


After this, the head of the fox must; regular intervals, to the other end. 


$ blanket with a worsted braid. 

$ It will be seen there are twelve colors, which 
are indicated by the small diagrams opposite. 
This pattern of a fox’s head may be used also 
for gentlemgn’s slippers. 

As, in traveling, a strap is useful to carry 
$the Affghan by, we give also a pretty design 
$for such a strap. The strap is done in full 
crochet stitch, with a coarse silk: the model, 
3 with the colors to be employed, is here given, 


é Gi Black. 
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WA Red. 


Yellow. 


Green. 
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Blue. 

; The strap should be about thirteen inches long, 
: and an inch and a half wide. The strap is lined 
: with kid. Little buckles should be attached to 
$ one end; and a bit of kid, pierced with holes at 
A handle 


be embroidered on the black squares. When : of leather should be used to unite the two 
these bands are finished. they must be over- < straps. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


INITIALS FOR MARKING. 





BRACKET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue Bracket in the January number requiring § 
more time than some would have, we give one : 
of not so much work. 

A quarter of a yard of the heavy ribbed goods 
used in upholstery; three yards of heavy silk 
cord to match; three yards of heavy gilt cord; 
three yards of smaller, and five gilt tassels, are 
the materials necessary. 

The small gilt cord is for winding the silk 
cord which is to trim the points of the bracket 
and planks around the top. 

. The heavy gilt cord is put on as in pattern in 
place of a moulding, which cannot be obtained 
in small places. 
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KNITTED SHAWL, IN COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the pattern, see front of the number. : blue, six rows, white, three rows, gray, 6 rows, 
Materiats.—10 oz. blue zephyr; 5 oz. gray ‘ always observing to widen as directed. Repeat 
zephyr; 3 oz. white zephyr; small but long; from the beginning until the shawl is large 
wooden needles. Senough. Finish with a fringe of the several 


With the blue wool cast on 2 stitches. Knit 3 colors. Cut the wool for it in lengths of three- 
plain, widening 1 stitch at the beginning of ; eighthg,of a yard, tie it on at equal distances, 
every alternate row. Knit 24 rows. Tie on knotting it twice as seen in the design. This 
the gray wool, knit six rows; white, 3 rows, 3 shawl is quite new. 
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VARIETIES. 


NAME FOR MARKING 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Romantic Marriace.—It is an old saying that love 
knows no aristocracy. The stories of King Cophetua and 
the beggar girl, of the Lord of Burghley and his peasant 
wife, are not the only ones, either in romance, or in his- 
tory. A late English periodical recalls a tale of “true 
love,” similar in its character, which happened in our own 
time, and one of the characters in which is still living. It 
refers to the late Archduke John of Austria, the famous 
Lord Protector of Germany during the stormy days of 
1848. Archduke John, born January 20, 1782, the sixth 
son of the Emperor Leopold II. of Austria, distinguished 
himself early in the anti-Napoleonic wars, during which 
he organized the insurrectionary movement of the Tyrol ° 
and the alpine countries of the Vorarlberg. Becoming thus > 
acquainted with popular life and manners, he never lost “ 
his fondness for it; but at the end of the war retired to a $ 
small country house near Gratz, there to enjoy the plea- $ 


sures of rural life. He made frequent hunting excursions, § 
and in one of these had occasion to require the services of $ 
the post-master of Aussee, a little village in the mountains. $ 
It was late on a cold January evening that he arrived at $ 
the post-master’s humble dwelling, to ask for a carriage to ¢ 
take him a stage onward to his destination. The master, $ 
Herr Plochel, was not at home, and all the carriages and $ 
horses were in use; nevertheless, the smart daughter of the 
house volunteered to drive the humble traveler, whom, 
by his dress. she held to be a pilgrim, in a two-wheeled 
cart across the hills, that he might not come to harm in 
walking along the lonely road. So they set out, the son of > 
the emperor and the daughter of the post-master; he silent : 
and preoccupied, she merry as a bird, chatting and singing 3 

: 

N 


SITS. 


alpine songs all the way long. Anna Plochel was not beau- 
tiful, but merely what people call interesting; the arch- 
duke thought she was the most interesting creature he had 
ever set eyes on. He shook hands warmly when set down 
from the humble cart; and the next day, to Anna Plochel’s 
great astonishment, was again at Aussee. He stayed three 
days at the little village inn, had long chats with little 
Clara, and at the end of the time asked the post-master the 
hand of his daughter. Of course, the suitor was required ° 
to give his name and profession. “Johann, Archduke of $ 
Austria, late field-marshal; now out of employment.” Herr $ 
Plochel, a serious man, did not like the reply, and angrily : 
bade the visitor to leave his house, and never show him- $ 
self again. In vain did the stranger plead that what he 
had spoken was the truth, and nothing but the truth; all, 
his arguments had but the effect of making the post-master 
more and more. angry. So nothing was left for Prince § 
Johann but to go to Gratz to fetch some friends who would } 
vouch for his “respectability.” This he did, then got the N 
post-master’s consent, was duly proclaimed in church, and $ 
married to Anna Plochel on the eighteenth of February, $ 
1827, exactly three weeks after he had made her acquaint- : 
ance in the two-wheeled cart. Prince John did not in the 
least make a mystery of the union, but forthwith sent word 
to Vienna that he had been married, and would give him- 
self the pleasure soon of introducing his wife at the Hof- : 
burg.. The Kaiser laughed, the Empress got into a fury. ; 
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The upshot came to be, that Johann’s humble spouse was ° 

made a Baroness of Brandhof aud Countess of Meran, with ° 

a large annual pension. When Archduke John was Lord } 

Protector of Germany in 1848, his wife acted as mistress of $ 

the house, in the hall of the Old Emperors at Frankfort-on- { 

eee Several sons were the offspring of the mar- $ 
20 
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riage, the eldest, now called Count of Meran, born March 
11, 1889. The countess is still living, being at present in 
her fifty-sixth year. 

CARTES DE VISITE; OR SMALL PHOTOGRAPHIC PorrTRAITs.— 
Hitherto we have only known our ancestors through the 
pencils of certain great artists, and the sitters themselves 
have all belonged to the highest class. Hence we are apt 
to attribute certain leading expressions of countenance to 
our progenitors which are rather owing to the mannerism 
of the painters than to the sitters. Thus all Copley’s beau- 
ties possess a certain look in common; if we believed his 
brush without any reserve, we should fancy that the Ame 
rican race of the latter part of the last century were the 
noblest-looking beings that ever trod the earth. No por- 
trait of man or woman ever came from his easel with a 
mean look. The same may be said of those of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Hoppner, in England, and the result is 
that all our knowledge of the faces of the last century is 
purely conventional. But it is far different with the carte 
de visite. Here we have the very lines that nature has en- 
graven on our faces, and it can be said of them that no two 
are alike. It is a curious fact too that the cartes de visite 
have, for the present, entirely superseded all other sized 
photographic portraits. This is rather singular, inasmuch 
as we did not adopt it until it had been popular in Paris 
for three years. Possibly, however, the rage has its foun- 
dation in two causes. In the first place, a carte de visite 
portrait is really a more agreeable-looking likeness than 
larger ones; it is taken with the middle of the lens, where 
it is truest, hence it is never out in drawing: and then, 
again, it rather hides than exaggerates any little rough- 
ness of theface, which is so apparent in large-sized por- 
traits. Secondly, when a man can get four portraits for a 
dollar, his vanity is flattered by being able to distribute 
his surplus copies among his friends. It enables every one 
to possess a picture gallery of those he cares about. 

A Dress or Eveente’s.—At the balls at the Tuileries, this 
winter and spring, many dresses of plain and embroidered 
tarletane have been worn. At the last ball given at the 
Tuileries, the Empress wore a dress of exquisite taste. It 
was composed of white tarletane of a very fine, transparent 
texture, and had two skirts, The lowest one was trimmed 
with a large ruche of tarletane, surmounted by a wreath of 
flowers of various hues. Above it was another ruche set 
on in waves, and also surmounted by a wreath. The upper 
skirt, which nearly veiled, or covered, the lower one, was 


looped up on one side by a large rose. The trimming on , 


the corsage consisted only of folds of tarletane, and it was 
not enlivened by any ornament. The Empress wore a dia- 
mond necklace with pendeloques. Her majesty’s hair was 
dressed in flat bandeaux, and her coiffure consisted of a 


; diadem of the Roman form, composed of diamonds and 


emeralds. 
READING THE News.—In thousands of housekolds, the 
scene, here represented, goes on every morning. It is not 





° every home, indeed, that has a veteran grandsire to listen, 


or a hero of 1812, or 1776, though but few of these last, 
alas! remain. 





Spring FLowers.—This is one of the most beautiful en- 
gravings we have ever published, and it is as appropriate 
as it is charming. 
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Tasie-Cover, CUSHION, CHAIRS, IN COLORED SILK Parca- ; from its upper edge, makes a very pretty dress, with a 


work.—As a piece of stock work, always to be kept ready 


for carrying on in small instalments, but never to be made 


into a labor, perhaps silk patchwork is the most interest- ; 
and best rewards the time employed, by producing ¢ 
articles as elegant as they are useful for the adornment of 3 
home. Ladies entering on this work should collect as many | 


ing, 


fragments of silks, satins, and velvets, as they are able, and 
should have a little work-basket always at hand with paper 
shapes cut ready for covering pieces of silk also cut, with 
the necessary implements, so that at any spare minutes of 
time « few of the patches may be tacked and laid on ina 
safe place, so that, when a sufficient variety has been accu- 
mulated to allow of the necessary arrangement of contrast, 
they may be sewn together. Some ladies, in pursuing this 
work, make a rule of covering and sewing together a cer- 
tain number each day, and it is surprising what progress is 
made by this means. The use of the velvet for the parts 
which are marked black very much enriches the effect; but 
unless the whole of these can be completed with this mate- 
rial, it is better to be content with plain black silk, the 
contrast being disadvantageous. For a cushion, or even a 
table-cover. the velvet might, perhaps, be procured without 
too much expense; but if it were contemplated to complete 
the whole of the drawing-room articles, then the introduc- 
tion of the velvet might be worthy of some consideration. 
The pattern given in our illustration, in the front of the 
number, is extremely effective. The black, the medium, 
and the light, will be found distinctly marked in it. There 
is, however, one error which we frequently observe in this 
sort of work, and which we mention that it may be avoided. 
Thg light patches ought not to be put too light, of course, 
but they should be all of the same equality of shade, and 
so also of the medium tint. In arranging them there should 
be no question which should be called light, and which 
medium, as the effect requires each to be kept perfectly 
distinct and clear. 


Tre Garratpt Sure is gaining in favor, having been 
sufficiently well supported to carry it through the formid- 
able opposition with which it was at first encountered. 
The Emperor of the French, on first seeing the Empress in 
one of these articles, expressed the most forcible disap- 
proval; but this being in a clear white material, might, as 
we imagine, make the objections all the stronger. These 
Garibaldi shirts are now made in colored flannels and other 
wool manufactures, and they have the merit of being warm 
and comfortable, and inexpensive, leaving to the limbs all 


that freedom of motion which is essential to health. Stripes $ 


of white and some gay color are now the most fashionable, 
but scarlet, and Solferino, and violet, are also much worn. 
Almost every lady has in her wardrobe one or more silk 
dresses, of which the skirts have survived the bodies, and 
these are extremely suitable for wearing with these Gari- 
baldi shirts, making a stylish morning toilet, and, at the 
same time, preventing the necessity of purchasing new 
dresses. Dark-colored silks are also made up in the same 
Way, with the fronts, cuffs, and collars stitched in white by 
maciinery, and in these the skirt and the body are some- 
times alike, and sometimes different. Thus, a black skirt 
may have a violet shirt, a brown one a black, or the re- 
verse. For the young ladies of a family between the ages 
of eight and twelve, these loose bodies are extremely suit- 
able; for instance, a black or a French blue merino skirt, 
bordered with five or six inches of scarlet, and worn with a 
Garibaldi body of the same scarlet, has a very good effect; 
or the black may have the same accompaniments in the 
blue, with equal propriety of taste. For a young lady under 
sight years of age, a brown Brussels cord, having a band of 
French blue silk turned up from the bottom, and a narrow 
Velvet of a little darker color laid on the silk half an inch 
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large circular cape, trimmed to match. This Garibaldi 


¢ shirt is also made in black and white stripes of different 


widths, all of which have a very striking effect. 


New Music.—We have just received Nos, 13, 14, and 15 of 
“Winner's Dime Violin Tunes,” which contain the popular 
melodies of * Abraham’s Daughter,’ “Johnny is gone for a 
Soldier,” “Jac. Bowers,” etc., with a fine collection of the 
latest and most fashionable Gallops, Schottisches, Negro 
Melodies, and Dances; also The “ Carneval de Venise,” with 
nine brilliant variations for the violin, with piano forte 
accompaniments, by Sep. Winner. These variations are 
quite easy and very effective, being as showy and brilliant 
as the more difficult arrangements of Paganini and Ole 
Bull; the various tricks, introducing the Pizzicato and 
Harmonic notes, are fully explained, and the piano forte 
arrangement suitable for an ordinary performer. Price 
fifty cents. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, Address the 
publisher, Sep. Winner, No. 530 North Eighth St., Philada. 


Tue Boots AND SuHoes adupted in ball and evening cos- 
tume are sometimes trimmed with a flower instead of a 
rosette of ribbon, the flower being of the same color as 
those employed to ornament the dress. Thus, the chaus- 
sure adopted with the white tarletane dress we have de- 
scribed consists of boots of white silk, ornamented with a 


rose. The chaussure ought to harmonize in hue with the 
dress. With a colored dress the boots or shoes should be of 


silk or satin of the same tint. A dress of mauve-color silk 
has the skirt covered with another of mauve-color tulle, 
looped up with white roses; and with this dress are worn 


boots of mauve-color silk, trimmed with white roses. 


To Make Ivy Ciine.—By a little management the Ivy 
may be made to cling perfectly: that is to say, by adopting 
the following method :—Whenever a branch grows without 
attaching itself to the wall, cut off the loose part close to a 
leaf b#ieath which the attachment is perfect. Continue 
this process till the wall is covered, and always afterward 
cut away all hanging branches, or by the force of the wind 
they will detach others besides themselves. When the ends 
of growing Ivy lose their hold, they are never still suffi- 
ciently long to be able to attach themselves; but by cutting 
away to the point of contact, they are enabled to proceed 
to the new growth, and thus hold fast. 


Cuearest or ALL.—The Wilmington (Del.) Journal says 
of our last number:—“This beautiful number contains 
forty-five articles of reading matter, many of which are in- 
dispensable to a family, and all of them interesting and 
useful to every lady. Sixty embellishments of a high order 
also grace this number. The fashion-plate is a gem of neat- 
ness and taste. Patterns in embroidery are given and ex- 
plained with great minuteness, and all necessary instruc- 
tion in plain and ornamental needle-work is given from 
time to time. Peterson's is the cheapest Magazine in the 
Union; being only two dollars a year, and yet equal to the 
best in point of interest and execution.” 


TEN-WEEK STOCKS AND MIGNONETTE.—There is not an an- 
nual that can eclipse these two in point of fragrance, and 
none make a more agreeable appearance in pots or in the 
open ground. Such being the case, they should on no ac- 
count be overlooked, but, on the contrary, freely cultivated; 
and as this is a very favorable time for sowing the seed of 
either, you cannot do better than put in a pinch or two of 
each. They may be sown in pots of natural earth, in a hot- 
bed, or in the open ground on a warm border, any time 
during the present month. 


ALways SuPeRIon.—Says the Nyack (R. I.) City and 
Country :—*“ The reading matter of Peterson’s Magazine is 
always superior to that of any other magazine for ladies.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. > has, and deservedly, her own circle of enthusiastic admirers, 
The Earl’s Heirs. By the author of “ East Lynne.” 1 vol., 3 Her books always teach a lesson. Nobody can read one of 
8vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of ; them without being the better for it. Her principal cha- 
this novel is an Englishwoman, who has made “ the hit of the } racters, too, are always more or less refined: she knows, 
season,” in London, by the publication of “East Lynne,” a 5 what few novelists do, how to draw a real lady or gentle. 
novel which has already run through three editions abroad, $ man. The vol are hand ly printed, and bound in 
and sold by tens of thousands here. The present fiction is ; paper covers Price one dollar for the two. To our taste 
even better than “East Lynne,” and has the advantage of } it would have been better to have bound the book in cloth; 
being published first in the United States: the Messrs. ¢ for it is one that most persons, at least, would wish to pre- 

Peterson owning the copy-right. The distinguishing merit 2 serve. : 

of Mrs. Wood, for such we believe to be the author’s name, 

is the skillful manner in which she constructs her plots. 
Novels have been multiplied so much, in these latter days, 
that novelty in the story has become almost impossible. 
Every reader can tell, after a chapter or two, how all is to 
) turn out: whom Harry is to marry—which of the rivals 
1 Lucy is to select—when the angry father will relent. Only 
two writers, indeed, can lay any claim to originality in the 
management of their incidents. One of these is Wilkie 
! Oollins. “The Woman in White,” the best of his works, is 
| a@ master-piece of constructive ability. No one can fully 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT TREATMENT.—The dress should be simple, and as 
free from pins as possible, and above all of needles, which 
have sometimes become imbedded in the flesh. A small 
shirt next the skin protects this delicate covering from the 
flannel, which should be of the white kind, and should 
never be allowed to continue when it is wet, as the odor of 
the ammoniacal gas which is evolved by the heat of the 
child’s body is most offensive, and extremely deleterious to 
its lungs. The employment of a second flannel over the 
first, to prevent the upper clothes from becoming wet, isa 
very baneful error, as the surface of the skin is chilled by 
its retained moisture, and is the common cause of chafing 
and ulceration about the folds. The head of an infant 
should not be too closely covered: the blood is circulating 
there so freely, that too close a cap even is often liable to 
produce real disorder of the membranes of the brain; but 
it is scarcely possible to keep the lower part of the body 
and the arms too warm, which being at a distance from the 
heart, the center of circulation, will frequently become 
chilled to that degree as sometimes to produce a lossof 
vitality, and very often materially weaken the action of 
the limbs, and this especially in feeble children. A defi- 
ciency of blood thus circulating in the limbs, the head will 
be too abundantly supplied—the c 1 es of this ex- 
cess will be immediately anticipated. During the changing 
of the dress, moderate friction should always be employed, 
especially on the belly: it is agreeable to the feelings of the 
infant, and promotes free and healthy circulation, and, 
above all, assists the process of digestion and prevents the 
accumulation of wind. 

ExerciseE.—Infants may, at the end of the second week, 
be taken into the external air, if they are healthy and the 

Leisure Hours in Town. By the “ Country Parson.” 1 vol. } weather prove favorable; and this exercise may be repeated 
12 mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Another delightful : daily on each second day. They should be kept in the 
od volume of those chatty essays, which have made the name 
of the “Country Parson” a familiar word in thousands of 
households, not only in Great Britain, but in America also. 
Among the most charming of the papers in this collection, 
if any one can be more charming than another, is thaten- 3 —Rarnina.—If we reflect on the importance of the skin, it 
titled “The Sorrows of Childhood.” In reading it we go $ wil] require little argument to establish the benefit of 
back to our own boyish days. The man who wrote that } pathing. Nothing tends to preserve the healthy action of 
paper, whatever else he may be, is a man with a young { the skin so much as washing; hence its great importance 
heart in his bosom yet; and we venture to say, that, even $ quring the infantile period when direct exercise is impos 
if he survives to four-score and ten, he will have a young 3 gible, 
heart still. A portrait of the author, we are glad to see, In appreciating the employment of cold bathing, it is 
accompanies the volume. The “Country Parson” does not > essential that we should notice the state of the child after 
look, however. precisely as we had pictured him to our- $ jt has been plunged into cold water. If it appears lively, 
selves. His face is suggestive of ill-health, if not of sad § and if there is a diffused redness and warmth breaking forth 
experiences; yet it is genial, nevertheless, and with a broad } over the body as it is rubbed dry, then undoubtedly the 
though low brow. The volume is very handsomely printed $ path has been beneficial, and a repetition is indicated. But 
and bound. Price one dollar and a quarter. 

The Young Step-Mother; or, A Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 12 mo. 
New Yorl:: D. Appleton & Co.—We think this the best novel 
Miss Yonge has written, if we except “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe ;” and many persons, perhaps, will regard it as superior 
even to that. The general characteristics of our author are 
well known to the reading community; so we need not here 
enlarge on them: while popular with almost everybody, she 


estimate its merits, in this respect, who has not read it a 
second time. The first reading, in its breathless absorption, 
hurries even the critic on, till he loses his calmer judgment. 
It is only when the book is read again, and with the cool 
eye of rigid analysis, that its wonderful mechanism becomes 
/ apparent. Then we see how astonishing the clock-work is, 
what wheels within wheels, yet how harmoniously all move 
| together. Mrs. Wood is the only other novelist who exhi- 
bits this constructive ability in anything like perfection. 
Her “ East Lynne” was remarkable for this characteristic; 
but “The Earl’s Heirs” is even more so. In “East Lynne” 
many things happen which are highly improbable, and 
on one of these the whole denouement turns. In “The 
Earl’s Heirs” there is nothing of this. From first to last 
the incidents are not only natural, but evolve themselves 
also in naturai sequence. Consequently the tale fs one of 
intense power. Nor is. this the only point in which “The 
Earl’s Heirs” is superior to “East Lynne.” There is one 
character in “The Earl’s Heirs,” we mean Mrs. Pepperfly, 
which would not have been unworthy of Dickens himself. 
The volume is printed in double column octavo, and sold 
for the low price of fifty cents. For that sum the publishers 
will even send a copy by mail, free of postage. 
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horizontal position, on a flat wicker tray (furnished with a 
pillow and thin clothes), to prevent distortion of the spine 
and angular breasts. The child should be, during its exer- 
cise, free from all tight bandages or swathes. 
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if, on the contrary, there is a chilliness and pallor over the 
skin—if there is an absence of lively action—if the coun- 
tenance is anxious—the limbs rigid and benumbed, and 
should these symptoms, moreover, continue after the child 
is dry and dressed, then it will be highly dangerous to re- 
sort again to cold bathing. 

In those infantile constitutions, then, where the powers 
of life are evidently not adequate to the production of reac- 
tion, the tepid bath is the more salutary. Its temperature 
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; may be varied ding to cir t , ranging between ; DESSERTS. 
. the degrees of eighty and ninety-five, which approaches N Tartlets—Are always so called when made of a small 
if the usual heat of the body. Where warm bathing is em- : size and uncovered with a crust; nor should preserved fruit 
r ployed, we would r d, i diately after birth, a } of any kind be put under crust. The paste is made stiff 
y temperature of eighty-two or cighty- -five degrees. This may : enough to support the contents, being cut thin, put into 
P be decreased one degree every three or four weeks, until it { pattypans, and crimped at the edges. The fruit is then 
a be so far reduced as to produce at first a slight sensation of : frequently ornamented with small strips of paste laid over 
° chilliness in the child. , it crosswise, which are made thus: Mix a quarter-pound of 
5 It is a vulgar error to suppose that the tepid bath is pro- : flour, one ounce of fresh butter, and a little cold water; rub 
4 ductive of relaxation; its effect is, usually, the most ani- ; it well between the board and your hand till it begins to 
mating vigor, and the cleansing of the impure skin is $ string; cut it into small pieces, roll it out, and draw it into 
undoubtedly more complete, as the warmth seems to exert ; fine strings; then lay them, in any way you please, across 
some solvent power on the oily secretion with which some } your tartlets, and bake immediately. The jam of rasp- 
4 skins are imbued. N berries, currants, or any other fruits, as well as the mar- 
h Qne most valuable property of warm bathing is, that it : malade of apricot, quince, and apple, may be made into 
1 may be employed during the existence of internal inflam- \ tartlets, and, when baked in a quick oven, may be filled up 
" mation. Its benefit as a fomentation and its cleansing pro- ; with raw custard or whipped cream. 
l perties are simultaneous. : Rice Pudding.—Wash two large spoonfuls of rice, and 
f The custom of bathing implies, as its consequence, the , simmer it, with half a pint of milk, till thick; then put a 
" salutary employment of moderate friction, the effect of } lump of butter the size of an egg, and nearly half a pint 
) which is an immediate increase of circulation in the ves- 3 of thick cream, and give it one boil. When cold, mix four 
2 sels of the skin, by which internal parts are relieved, and ; yolks and two whites of eggs well beaten, sugar and nut- 
" the skin itself rendered healthy. The expression of delight { meg to taste, and add grated lemon and a little cinnamon. 
y in the child is an indication of its very beneficial tendency. $ Bake three-quarters of an hour in a slowish oven, and, 
POPOL ILL PARA ARAARAR $ when the pudding is ready, strew over it a little powdered 
t PARLOR TRICKS. : lump-sugar and cinnamon powder. Currants may be added 
z To MaKe A Mactc Prcrure.—Take two level pieces of glass $ to the padding. Or:—Boil half a pint of rice in new milk 
> (plate glass is the best), about three inches long and four ; until perfectly tender and not too dry; then add six eggs 
t wide, exactly of the same size; lay one on the other, and : beaten, a apoonfal of ratefia, suger, end some grated fresh 
i leave a space between them by pasting a piece of card, or 3 lemon; mix well, and bake ina mould one hour and a half. 
‘ , two or three small pieces of thick paper, at each corner. ; oe ae a eed omy and otick % thick ween alapnts om 
; Join these glasses together, at the edges, by a composition : i Seve WEE 6c canteen senes, ES eee 
! of lime slaked by exposure to the air, and the white of an } : . 
J egg. Cover all the edges of these glasses with parchment .. mye niga: ax wired wines ef ee 
or bladder, except at one end, which is to be left open to s ju ice through 0 sieve; beat nine eggs, yolks and whites; 
1 admit the following composition: Dissolve, by a slow fire, $ y st rain them also, and add them to the lemon-juice, with a 
4 six ounces of hog’s lard, with half an ounce of white wax, N quarter-pound of powdered lonfonger, & glass of while 
5 towhich you may add half an ounce of clear linseed oil. 3 Wine, end Dell a winaglans of woter, with 0 Bis Gum 
L This must be poured in, in its liquid state, and before a fire, $ lemon-peel. Mix all together, and put the ingredients into 
Q between the glasses, by the space left in the sides, and S a saucepan on the fire, stirring it until it becomes thick and 
5 which you are then to close up. Wipe the glasses inns : of a proper consistence. Or:—Boil the rind of two lemons 
, and hold them before the fire, to see that the composition 3 grated, and the juice of cus, in 0 pint of water; O88 Mie 
ail mat ven oat ot ony part. Then heten, with gum, 63 yolks of fourteen eggs beaten to a cream and sweetened; 
> picture, or print, painted on very thin paper, with its face N stir it one way till it thickens. When taken off the fire, 
; to one of the glasses, and, if you like, you may fix the 3 ye agree ed brandy. 
whole in a frame. While this mixture between the glasses \ 7” eet SU Peis ves qpeene of Oe, © 
P iscold, the picture will be quite concealed, but become ; oa en temon-peel, some nutmeg, half a spoontal od 
4 transparent when held to the fire, and as the composition $ hwantiy, © Witte Saangan, and one egg; then fry ft, bat 
2 cools it will gradually disappear. 3 not brown; beat it in a mortar, with five eggs, whites and 
4 To put A PENNY-PIECE UNDER A CANDLESTICK, AND TO WITH- } yolks; put a quantity of lard in « fryingpan, and, — 
DRAW If WITHOUT LIFTING IT UP.—This appears a wonderful ; quite hot, drop a deesertspoonful of batter at a time; turn 
t trick, and yet it is one of the most simple, and never fails | as they brown. Serve them immediately with sweet sauce. 
f to raise a hearty laugh. Place a penny-piece under a can- $ Parmesan Puffs—Take a quarter-pound of cheese, the 
f dlestick on the table; then bet any one of the party that N same quantity of bread-crumbs, and two ounces of butter; 
e you will take it ieee under it without lifting up the can- ‘ pound these well in a mortar, beat up an egg. and mix it 
- dlestick. Thinking it impossible, some will, no doubt, ac- g up into the paste, making the whole ‘=p into balls about 
cept your wager; this being done, knock three times sharply $ the size of a golden pippin; make a thin batter with flour, 
8 under the table, saying, “Presto, fly, begone!” Then tell : milk, and one egg; dip the balls into this, and fry them a 
4 your antagonist it is gone, and desire him to lift the candle- N light ‘trown. 
: stick to satisfy himself. This, of course, he will imme- N ai ai i 
: diately do; then, on the instant he raises the candlestick, ; 
: snatch up the penny-piece. You will then win the wager, $ RECEIPTS FOR MEATS. 
: 48 you did not take up the candlestick. ; Mutton Cutlets a la Polonaise.—Remove all the fat, put 
s Tae Macic Spoon.—Put four ounces of bismuth in a crn- } the meat into a covered stewpan, with a carrot and a turnip 
1 cible, and, when in a state of complete fusion, throw in two 3 sliced, two onions, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little pepper 
1 ounces and a half of tin; these metals will combine and and salt, and enough broth to moisten the whole; let it 
# form an alloy fusible in boiling water. Mould the alloy $ stew very gently until the meat is perfectly done, then 
; into bars, and take them to a silversmith to be made into : take it out, strain the gravy, put it over a brisk fire, and 
‘ tea-spoons. Place one of them in a sducer at a tea-table, $ reduce it to a glaze; then cover the cutlets with the glaze, 





and the person who uses it will be not a little astonished to $ and serve them up with tomato-sauce, or a vegetable puree 


find it melt away as soon as he puts it into the hot tea. 


‘ 


of any kind. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SOUP AND FISH. 
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Cutlets a la Maintenon.—Cut and trim cutlets from a 2 


Soupe a la Flamande.—Take carrots, turnips, and onions 


neck or loin of mutton; chop very finely a quantity of 3 of a large size, two of each; a small quantity of lettuce, 


parsley, a little thyme, and a shalot; fry the chops a little 3 N leeks, chervil, and endive. 


Shred them in pieces, and put 


with the herbs; then allow them to cool; add some fresh 3 them in a stewpan, with a small piece of butter and a tea. 


parsley chopped and a few crumbs of bread, and seasoning; 

spread this over the cutlets with a knife. wrap them in 
buttered paper, and broil them over a slow fire. Serve a 
sauce piquant in a boat. Or:—Cut them handsomely from 
the loin or back end of the neck; half fry them, and then 
cover them with herbs, crumbs of bread, and seasoning; 
lay this on very thickly and put them into a stewpan with 
@ little gravy; stew until tender, then wrap them in writ- 
ing-paper, and finish them on the gridiron. 

To Dress Scarlet Beef—Take a brisket or thin flank of 
beef, and rub it well all over with equal quantities of com- 
mon and bay salt, and an ounce of saltpetre; let it remain 
for four or five days in an earthen pan, when it will become 
red; it should be turned once every day. Boil it gently for 
four hours, and serve it hot, with savoys or any kind of 
greens; or press it with a weight, and leave it to get cold. 
If served up hot, add a wineglassful of port wine, a table- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup, a teaspoonful of shalot 
vinegar, end some butter rolled in flour, to half a pint of 
gravy. Place the meat neatly in the dish, and pour the 
sauce over it. 

Veal Cutlets and Rice.—Boil a cupful of rice in milk 
until quite soft, then pound it in a mortar with a little salt 
and some white pepper; pound also separately equal parts 
of cold veal or chicken; mix them together with yolk of 
egg, form them into cutlets, brush over with yolk of egg, 
and fry them: send them up with a very piquant sauce, 
made of good stock, thickened, and flavored with lemon- 
pickle, or Harvey’s sauce. The cutlets may be sent to 
table covered with the small pickled mushrooms. 

Cutlets and Beans.—Having dressed French beans as 
usual, drain the water from them, and simmer them with 
pepper and salt in a good piece of butter. A few minutes } 
before serving add the beaten yolk of an egg, and shake the 
pan over the fire; but they must not boil. In the mean 
time have ready three mutton-cutlets, neatly trimmed, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and a few crumbs, and nicely 
fried; and serve them on the French or string beans. 

To Stew a Loin of Mutton.—Bone a loin of well-hung 
mutton; take off the skin, and remove the fat from the in- 
side; put it into a stewpan, with broth enough to cover it, 
and let it stew gently till it becomes of a good brown color; 
add a glass of port wine, a large spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, and some vegetables cut in shapes. 

To Stew Tripe.—Simmer it in beef or veal gravy; thicken 
it with butter rolled in a very little flour, and add a spoon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup. Or boil it tender in milk, and 
serve with white sauce. 

Tripe and Tomato-Sauce.—Select some double tripe; 
boil it until tender; let it cool; cut it into small pieces; dip 
them in egg and bread-crumbs; fry them a light brown; 
serve with tomato-sauce. 

To Fry Tripe.—Dip it into batter of flour and eggs, and 
fry it of a good brown. Serve with onions fried. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SOUP AND FISH. 
Potato Soup.—Take some large, mealy potatoes; peel and 


three pints of water till tender, and then pulp them through 
a colander; add a small piece of butter, a little cayenne 
pepper and salt, and, just before the soup is served, two 
spoonfuls of good cream. The soup must not be allowed to 
boil after the cream has been put into it. This will be 
found a most excellent soup, and, being easily and quickly 
made, is useful upon an emergency, when such an addition 
is suddenly required to the dinnet. 
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cupful of gravy; set them over a slow fire, and let them be 
frequently shaken in the pan until they become tender; 
then add a quart of any sort of broth, and let it all stew 
gently for an hour, seasoning it with salt, a small quan- 
tity of mace, a little sugar, and a little cayenne. Mix 
thoroughly the yolks of three eggs with half a pint of 
cream, and add them to the soup the last thing before you 
serve it up. Keep stirring it after the eggs are in, until it 
almost boils, but not quite. Or:—-Wash, peel, and slice 
twelve potatoes and six onions, cut six or eight heads of 
celery into small pieces; put these into a stewpan with a 
quarter of a pound of butter and about a pint of water; let 
them simmer one hour; fill up the pan with a good stock; 
let it boil till the potatoes are dissolved; rub it through a 
sieve; add a pint of cream. 

Asparagus Soup.—Take two quarts of good beef or veal 
broth; put to it four onions, two or three turnips, and some 
sweet herbs, with the white parts of a hundred of young 
asparagus; but, if old, or very large in the stem. half that 
quantity will do; and let them simmer till sufficiently ten- 
der to be rubbed through a sieve, which is not an easy 
matter if they be not very young. Then strain and season 
it; have ready the boiled tops of the asparagus, and add 
them to the soup. Or:—Poach six eggs rather hard; have 
realy one hundred of asparagus heads boiled tender: boil 
three quarts of clear gravy soup; put into it, for a minute 
or two, a fowl just roasted; then add a few tarragon leaves; 
season with a little salt; put the eggs and asparagus heads 
quite hot into the tureen, and pour the soup over them 
without breaking them. The fowl will be just as good as 
before for made dishes. 

Eel Soup.—Take three pounds of small eels, and skin 
\ them; bone one or two; cut them in very small pieces; fry 
them very lightly, in a stewpan, with a bit of butter anda 
sprig of parsley. Put to the remainder three quarts of 
water, a crust of bread, three blades of mace, some whole 
pepper, an onion, and a bunch of sweet herbs; cover them 
close, and stew till the fish breaks from the bones; then 
strain it off; pound it toa paste, and pass it through a sieve. 
Toast some bread, cut it into dice, and pour the soup on it 
‘ boiling. Add the scollops of eel and serve. The soup will 
be as rich as if made of meat. A quarter of a pint of cream 
or milk, with a teaspoonful of flour rubbed smooth in it, is 
a great improvement. 

Croquettes of Fish.—Take dressed fish of any kind, sepa- 
rate it from the bones, mince it with a little seasoning, an 
egg beaten with a teaspoonful of flour, and one of milk; 
roll it into balls; brush the outside with egg, and dredge 
it well with bread-crumbs, fry them of a nice color; the 
bones, heads, tails, with an onion, an anchovy, and a pint 
of water, stewed together, will make the gravy. Lobsters 
make delicate croquettes; in which case the shell should 
be broken and boiled down for the gravy. 

Summer Soup.—Take two cucumbers, twelve or fourteen 
onions, three potatoes, one lettuce, one head of white cab- 
bage; fry these together in butter, stew them three or four 
hours in three pints of steck; add a little green mint, pars 


‘ley, and a pint of green peas; let it stew for two hours 
cut them into small slices, with an onion; boil them in ° 
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more; press it through a sieve, and thicken it with flour 
and butter. 

Salmon Cutlets.—Cut the slices one inch thick and season 
them with pepper and salt; butter a sheet of white paper, 
lay each slice on a separate piece, with its ends twisted; 
broil gently over a clear fire, and serve with anchovy oF 
caper-sauce. When higher seasoning is required, add a few 
chopped herbs and a little spice. Cook from five to ten 
minutes, 
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RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR MAY. 425 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Table Lamps.—They all require to be taken to pieces 
and thoroughly cleaned every five or six weeks. This may 
be easily done at home. Soap and warm water will gene- 
rally be sufficient; but if not, use soda dissolved in the 
water, and take care it does not touch any of the lacquer 
on the outside. Rinse all the parts carefully with clean 
cold water, wipe them, and dry near the fire, before put- 
ting them together again. The glass chimney may be 
cleaned with a stick having a bit of sponge fastened at the 
end. Afterward polish with a bit of whiting and a soft 
doth. 

{ Prevent Muslins, Linen, and Cotton articles from 
Taking Fire suddenly.—Rinse them in alum water, made 
pretty strong with the alum. The article then, if applied 
to a lighted candle or a flame, will only smoulder like 
woolen substances—not break instantly into a flame, and 
so destroy the wearer. As much as possible, in winter, 
articles of dress liable to flame should be avoided, and 
woolen textures substituted. 

To Destroy Slugs.—Take a quantity of cabbage leaves, 
and either put them into a warm oven, or heat them before 
the fire till they get quite soft; then rub them with un- 
salted butter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and lay them 
in places infested with slugs. In a few hours the leaves 
will be found covered with snails and slugs, which may 
then, of course, be destroyed in any way the gardener may 
think fit. 

To Remove Stains from the Hands.—Rub the hands well 
with pumice stone, or with the juice of alemon. Or, take 
one ounce of prepared coral and four ounces of lemon-juice: 
dissolve the coral in the lemon-juice, and keep well corked. 
Apply it with a sponge two or three times a day. It is 
quite harmless, and may be relied on. 

A Good Eye- Wash.—Twenty-five drops of “Goulard’s ex- 
tract of lead” in eight ounces of water, and one teaspoonful 
of brandy. Bathe the eyes with soft linen, dipped in the 
collyrium. Or an ounce of brandy to five ounces of water. 
Bathe the eyes night and morning. 

To take Ink Spots out of Linen and Calico.—Cut a lemon 
in half, and press the stained part close over one half of the 
lemon, until it is wet with the juice. Then place on ita 
hot iron, and the spots will soon disappear. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fig. 1.—WaLkinc Dress or Grayish Buus SitK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with seven bands of black velvet. The 
body is high and plain; the sleeves are loose, but somewhat 
shaped to the arm, and trimmed with four bands of black 
velvet. Bonnet of white silk, trimmed inside and out with 
pansies. 

Fig. n.—Hovust Dress oF NANKEEN-COLORED FoULARD.— 
The skirt has a narrow bias band around the bottom edged 
with white. The pointed belt is braided and edged with 
white. Over the low body is worn a high white body of 
jaconet, plaited down the front. The collar and cuffs of 
this body are made of foulard, braided. Head-dress com- 
posed of blue velvet bows. 

Fig. 11.—Wa.kine Dress suitable for the country. This 
dress is composed of one of the black and white silk and 
wool materials which are now so popular and are found so 
useful. The body is made a la Parodi, that is, with a 
flight fullness at the waist, back and front, but plain on 
the shoulders. The deep cape, collar, sleeves, and front 
and bottom of the dress are trimmed with a plaiting of 
ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Bonnet or Waite ENGLISH Srraw, from Mrs. 
Cripps, 312 Canal street, New York. The front is orna- 


3 white tulle descends down the left side, terminating at the 
§ cape, which is of white ribbon and blonde lace. The face 
3 trimmings are a full cap of blonde, with a large white rose 
¢ and buds in the center, and quillings of purple ribbon on 
the right side. Broad white strings. 

¢ Fic. v.—Spring Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 
3 street, New York. The material is royal purple silk of a 
3 delicate shade. The front is shirred, which meets a deep 
cap-shaped crown, finished with a rosette of black and 
white lace, from which two lappets of white lace mingle 
at the rosette, with delicate spray fall to the cape. The 
front is surmounted with a cluster of white flowers, inter- 
spersed with loops of purple and white ribbon. The face 
trimmings are composed of full loops of purple and white 
ribbon, gracefully intermingled with lace and white flowers. 
The bonnet is completed by broad white strings edged with 
black. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Most of the silks are in very small 
plaids or checks; though some of the more expensive ones 
are of a solid ground, with leaves, small sprigs, etc., of the 
same color as the ground, but of a darker shade. But few 
India silks have been brought to the market for some 
years past; but these, when they can be obtained, make 
the cheapest and most serviceable silk dress which can be 
worn. These silks wash like a good chintz, and always 
look well. 

Foutarp is a material now employed for dresses at all 
seasons, and of late it has been made in new and beautiful 
patterns. Many foulards have a brown, black, or violet 
ground, figured with patterns like those on other kinds of 
silk. For instance, some are sprigged with flowers on a 
white ground, or they are figured with a lozenge pattern 
in green. We have seen one figured with black stripes on 
brown, and another with Pompadour bouquets. These 
foulards, we may also mention, are of a firm texture. For 
young ladles’ demi-toilet nothing can be more suitable 
than a dress of foulard with a white ground; the corsage 
low, with a fichu and a ceinture of the same silk as the 
dress, fastened either in front or behind; or the corsage 
may have a berthe crossed in front, and trimmed with 
bows of ribbon on the shoulders. 

A.pacas of various colors are very much worn abroad; 
but few have been introduced here, except those in black, 
which are always so much worn for mourning. But there 
are various articles which have taken the place of alpacas, 
some heavy, some light, composed of silk and wool, or of 
all wool. The names and styles of these articles are legion, 
but any of them will make most serviceable dresses for the 
country, for traveling, for walking, etc.; in fact, no lady’s 
wardrobe should be without one, particularly as they can 
be had very cheap, though some of the styles range as high 
as one dollar and thirty-seven cents a yard; but of double 
width. These goods can be obtained in either checks, 
stripes (like that of our third figure), or plain. 

CuinTz#s rival the silks this season in beauty of design. 

Piques, OR MARSEILLES, are, as usual, of a light ground, 
with small figures. These, as we have before informed our 
readers, are a much heavier material than chintz, very 
much like the old-fashioned vesting Marseilles, and require 
no lining in the bodies. They are particularly suitable for 
children. Some of the plain buff ones, braided with black, 
make the most stylish dress a small boy or girl can wear. 

Next month we will speak of bareges, tissues, lawns, etc., 
suitable for warm weather. 

There is but little that is new as yet in the make of 
dresses. Many bodies, particularly those in silk and more 
expensive materials, are made with a point, both at the 
2 back and in front. For quite young ladies, the round waist 
3 is much worn, with either a belt, sash, or one of those 
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mented at the top with white lilies and leaves, interspersed 3 pointed ceintures known as the Medici ceinture. One of 
with narrow white ribbon edged with black; a trimming of ‘ the most beautiful of these latter is made of black velvet, 
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having a point both at the back and in front, and with two; 
long black velvet tabs, about a quarter of a yard in width, 
* depending down each side, widening toward the ends, 
which are rounded. The waistband, as well as the tabs, 
are braided with very narrow white silk braid. 

Tae Sxints or Dresses are still gored so as to be quite 
wide at the bottom, but narrow at the waist. 

For WALKING Dresses the skirts are made quite plain, 
or with only a little trimming up the sides or front; but 
silks are usually ruffled, except they be of very good 
quality, when they are made plain. 

Bopres oF Dresses are usually made high, buttoning down 
the front; but, as the season advances, low bodies and capes, 
or Raphael bodies (that is, bodies cut square in the neck), $ 
will be worn. 

Many of the newest walking dresses have sleeves shaped 
to the elbow; they are slit up to a short distance at the 
lower part, and the ends are rounded. But sleeves are 
made in all styles, according to the fancy of the wearer. 

Among the new capes, etc., the French jfichu is a pretty 2 
variety of those useful articles which have lately been so 
prevalent. It is made of clear muslin laid in box plaits, ° 
joined up over the shoulders, and coming down to a point 3 
both before and behind. It is finished at the neck with 
two rows of narrow lace, having a narrow black velvet in 
between: and braces of black velvet, wide at the shoulders, 
but narrowing toward the waist, are laid on its outer edge. 
At the back there is a bow of black velvet without ends, 
and in the front one with ends. In making this jfichu care ¢ 
must be taken that it shall fit the person for whom it is in- 


tended, and it is especially necessary that the velvet braces 2 


should fit the figure. 


Tuer MOST FAVORITE CaP of the season is formed of a round } 


crown, set into a narrow band, which just encircles the 
head. This band is trimmed in various ways, sometimes 


with quillings of blonde, sometimes with bows of ribbon, } 


and sometimes with the two intermingled. One of the 
prettiest that we have seen in this style has its crown of 
white tulle, a full double quilling of the same set on all 
round, the band being pointed over the front, just in the 
middle of the furehead; two long lappets of the same, edged 
with a quilling of narrow tulle set on the front of the cap, 
and thrown back over the crown to hang down over the 
shoulders; and on the point in front a large rose, with a 
number of little sprays turned toward the back, the rose 
resting on the forehead, and the sprays turning backward 
over the lappets. Another extremely pretty and simple 
head-dress is made by covering a band with clusters of 
bows, not too regular, but rather varied in form, and fasten- 
ing it behind with a lace or tulle lappet. 

Tue Snort Sacqvue, as we stated in our last number, will 
be the greatest novelty of the season; but this needs no de- 
scription, as there was a design in the April number of the 
article. Scarf mantillas, trimmed with narrow ruffles, will 
be worn also this spring. 

Bonnets are very much of the shape which have been 
worn during the past season, but some of them have the 
fronts very much exaggerated in size, and filled with trim- 
ming. A lady of good taste always adapts her bonnet to 
her style of face; and the very large bonnets are not worn 
by the best dressed people. The flowers are not worn as 
much in the middle of the bonnet as heretofore, but a little 
vn one side. 

ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING Novetties of the season is the 
cloak of scarlet cloth, or flannel, now best known as the 
Gipsy Cloak. This is, in fact, the circular shape, not now 
cut either on the cross or in the width of the cloth, but with 
a join down the back, and the simple hood drawn up all 
reund. The other cloak of the season, sometimes called 
the Galway, and sometimes the Colleen Bawn, is also now 
fashionable, made in scarlet cloth, or flannel. This cloak ° 


has its large cape drawn up behind with two rosettes, g 
3 shape which will be fashionable in the summer as a seq. 
side wrap, or for the cool evenings in the country. 
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For DEEP MovurNING, lt is idered the most 
suitable material, though delaine is very much worn, as 
less expensive. For summer wear there are innumerable 
materials of the barege family; but these must all be made 
over black. Black alpaca is a most suitable article for 
$ mourning, except for the very deepest kind of black, when 
3 its glossiness is objectionable. But nothing can supply its 
$ place as a traveling-dress, or a “knock-about” dress, where 
< there is likely to be much dust, as it throws it off so easily, 
; For a lighter kind of mdurning, plain black silks can be 
3 worn with propriety; but they should be of the kind styled 
> “dead black,” that is, without any gloss. Then come the 
g different kinds of purples, grays, lilacs, and mixtures of 
§ black and white. Or black may be trimmed with purple, 
2 white, or gray; or these colors may have trimmings of 
3 black, according to the relationship of the person, or the 
3 length of time the mourning has been worn. For deep 
» mourning, such as for a parent, husband, or any other near 
3 relative, the trimmings should be of crape only, and but 
§ little of even that. It is totally inadmissible to have much 
¢ trimming in “deep black.” The plainer the dress is, the 
more suitable. Black collars and sleeves are indispensable 

in such mourning, as well as black crape bonnet and veil. 
¢ But when the relative is not so near, or when the deeper 
mourning has been laid aside, thin, plain white collars and 
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$ sleeves are permitted, more trimming can be worn on the 


$ dress, the skirt may be ruffled or otherwise trimmed, and 
; purple or white flowers worn in the face of the bonnet. 
$ With this lighter kind of mourning, a silk coat or sacque 
may be worn, or even a black shawl with a colored border, 
provided the colors are not too gay. As the season advances, 
3 white straw bonnets may be worn, trimmed with black, or 
2 even with white or purple, with purple pansies or violets 
in the face; but if the mourning is deeper, the bonnet should 
be of black straw, trimmed with crape or ribbon. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress oF A GRAY FIGURED WOOLEN MATERIAL POR 
A LITTLE GirRL.—It is trimmed with ruches of gray silk. 

Fig. 11.—RApHAgEL Bopiep Frock oF BLUE POPLIN, FOR A 
LITTTE Boy THREE OR FOUR YEARS OF AGE.—The dress is 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. 11.—DREss OF PEARI-COLORED P1QvE, for a girl of 
twelve or fourteen years of age. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—A very pretty dress, of white cash- 
mere, has just been made for a little girl. Round the lower 
part of the skirt there are three bands of blue cashmere. 
A Zouave jacket, of white cashmere, piped with blue, and 
trimmed round with a small ruche of white ribbon, is worn 
with the dress, and a sash, piped with blue, completes the 
costume, 

We have seen a beautiful dress of poplin, checquered in 
gray and black, which was made for a little boy of about 
four years of age. The corsage is covered by a loose jacket, 
and the jacket, as well as the skirt of the dress, is trimmed 
with rows of cherry-colored velvet and passementerie. Col 
lar and sleeves of lawn. Trousers ornamented with needle 
work insertion and narrow tucks, and edged with a narrow 
fluting of nansouk. A hat of gray felt, turned up with 
black velvet, and trimmed with a white ostrich feather, is 
worn with this dress. 

For out-door juvenile costume basquines, demi-tight, and 
paletots, are still in favor. In general, paletots have the 
preference for little boys. 
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PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, JUNE, 1862. 


Pattern for Slipper: in Applique. 
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FEEDING THE RABBITS. 








NEW &TYLE OF SILK SONTAG, 
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BOY'S HAT. 


LATEST STYLE OF SACQUE MANTLE. 
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THE EUGENIE 
































CHEMISE YOKE. 





THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
































BOY’S JACKET AND PANTALOONS. 


























'S HIGH GARIBALDI DRESS. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S LOW GARIBALDI DRESS. 
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JURA POLKA. 
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NEW STYLES OF HEAD-DRESSES. 














CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 























